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Since Harvard University introduced the daily theme, over 
twenty years ago, to reform the illiteracy of college men, Freshman 
composition has been a much battered target for pedagogical 
sharpshooters outside and inside the profession of teaching. 
Wendell and Gardiner have been much laughed at for trying to 
make Macaulays and De Quinceys out of their Freshmen, but their 
method of teaching composition through much writing and self- 
criticism is still fundamental in our method. More recently 
English teachers have been assailed by the ‘“‘socializers,’’ whose 
aim of perfecting the language of daily discourse and of business 
they have accepted. Are any other changes forthcoming? Replies 
to a recent questionnaire’ on the aims and administration of Fresh- 
man English stress certain gradually changing aims and methods. 
Some of these drifts appear to be in the wrong direction, but our 
very unsettlement, like the entangling complications of a triangular 
story, is focusing and intensifying our attention on its more impor- 
tant aspects. We are undoubtedly making progress. 

It is no recent discovery that college Freshman composition is 
often largely secondary in kind and quality. College teachers 

*The Alabama Polytechnic Institute sent out a questionnaire on Freshman 
English during the 1920-21 session. The questionnaire and tabulated replies are 
at the close of this article. ot ; , ' 
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have been loth to admit this in spite of their chorus of complaint 
about the poor preparation of matriculates. The one course 
universally required in college is Freshman English; and English 
teachers have been so jealous in the cause of culture that few 
Freshmen have escaped their tender mercies. Yet 10 per cent of 
those replying to the questionnaire referred to above say that 
Freshmen are excused from the Freshman course. One university 
gives credit for Freshman English to students who have had 

postgraduate year in the high school; another excuses a few of the 
best writers, perhaps eight or ten out of a class of eight hundred; 
a third requires Freshman English of those only who receive grade 
“three” on an entrance examination and of those who are majoring 
in English; a fourth permits an option between history and English 
for some students. Although most teachers believe that some 
elements of their Freshman English should be required of even the 
best prepared, they are forced often, on account of the difficulties 
involved in handling large classes with an insufficient number of 
teachers, to excuse the best prepared in order to concentrate upon 


ec 


the weakest. Separating the “goats from the sheep”’ in this way 
not only simplifies the administrative problem, in the interim 
before appropriations catch up with needs, but also clears the way 
to a better division of labor between the college and the high 
school. But it is a plain recognition of the secondary character 
of much of the Freshman course. 

This distinct recognition of the rights of the well-prepared 
student, whose interests are certain to be neglected in large classes 
of students in all stages of preparation, is only simple justice. To 
classify Freshmen who are keenly interested in literature and who 
can express themselves with individuality, with those who need 
instruction in spelling, punctuation, sentence and paragraph struc- 
ture, and logical arrangement of material, is manifestly unwise. 
The unusual zeal of the English teacher for the broader culture of 
these brighter boys recognizes not only their right to be excused 
from studying what they already know, but also their right to 
advanced instruction in English suited to their tastes and abilities. 
Consequently it is becoming cystomary for departmental heads to 
‘selegt a a’ ‘few af thesbiesti prepadeth students in large Freshman classes 
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for intensive advanced work and to permit them to go as fast and 
as far as they can. One instructor says: “I believe strongly in 
segregation for quality and should segregate still farther if I 
had my way and the administrative problems were less formid 
able.”’ 

There is a strong tendency to carry this sectionalization to its 
logical conclusion. In many larger colleges, where many sections 
of Freshman English are necessary, preliminary tests are given to 
the whole class during the first week of the college session. Those 
students who are found deficient are put into sub-Freshman English 
for which there is no credit, as in the universities of Wisconsin and 
Illinois; or are placed in separate sections so that their short- 
comings may receive special attention, as at Purdue. Sometimes 
defi- 


ce 


from ro to 20 per cent of the Freshman class are assigned to 
ciency”’ sections. The rest, as far as possible, are graded into 
groups in accordance with their needs and abilities. Besides 
enabling the instructor to concentrate on the needs of his group, 
such a plan encourages ambitious students to earn admission to 
more advanced sections by making rapid progress. 

Though admitting that this plan of grading Freshmen simplifies 
the problem of teaching, many instructors vigorously protest that 
segregation is unfair to the plodder because it deprives him of the 
stimulus of the example of the excellent student. Some also protest 
against classification in accordance with course divisions, because 
this tends to restrict the Freshman to association with students in 
his own course. In specific instances, such restrictions may be 
harmful; but in the large college today with the increasing demands 
of student activities and the consequent lessening of emphasis on 
studies, neither the influence of the good student on his fellows nor 
the injurious effects of early specialization are nearly so important 
as they seemed not long ago. It is quite true that an “all flunk’’ 
section may not radiate optimism. It is also true that poorly 
prepared Freshmen, who must spend most of the year on sentence 


structure, will miss the joys of artistic self-expression and the 
inspiration derived from reading which are emphasized in the 
advanced sections. Yet these interests need not be wholly 
neglected, even though the major stress must be on the minimum 
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requirement. Furthermore, no section will remain long without 
examples of good work, for any section will show wide divergencies 
of progress. In fact, the loss of the stimulating example of the 
bright boy in a backward section is negligible if students are aware 
of his proximity in other sections, and is compensated for by the 
concentration on the specific needs of each group made possible by 
selective grading. 

Possibly the most disturbing tendency emphasized in the 
questionnaire is the narrowing aim of Freshman English. It tends 
to become purely and simply a course in writing, in spite of the fact 
that most English teachers still look upon Freshman English as 
being an introduction to intellectual culture. Eighteen of the 
thirty-nine replies to the questionnaire assert, and most of the 
others imply, the literary aim of their courses. ‘Our course aims 
to give some appreciation of literature and some suggestion as to 
judging it.”” ‘Our belief is that a Freshman course must combine 
literature and composition. ‘Even in our new two-hour course for 
engineers, we combine the two:subjects—and this not only by our 
own wish but also by the request of the engineering faculty. We 
have no courses in composition eX¢ept for picked upperclassmen.”’ 
*‘Our Freshman course attempts to teach students to write through 
the study of American literature.” ‘ The aim is to broaden the 
student’s mental horizon, not simply to train him to write. 

One of the most interesting varieties of this type of course is 
given by the University of Missouri and is entitled “Problems of 
Citizenship including English Composition.”” The department of 
political science prepares a syllabus for thescourse and gives one 
lecture each week. ‘The rest of the time is t@ken up in class work 
in composition. In another institution, a stufly of the history of 
civilization, with lectures by prominent members of the faculty 
in all departments of instruction, is correlated with instruction 
in writing. In these divergent methods, we see not simply attempts 
to give students something to write about, though that is important, 
but also the more comprehensive aim of enlarging the student’s 
world of interests, of helping him toward culture. 

But this age of business and invention is somewhat skeptical of 


the value of culture. Technical and business leaders who see 
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nothing practical in literary study often prefer readiness of speech 
to good taste or even correctness. Even educational theorists, 
finding that English teachers are more successful in teaching 
sentence structure than in widening mental horizons, have decided 
that they had better attempt only what they know they can do. 
Consequently in technical schools and some others, there is a distinct 
tendency to eliminate literature from Freshman English. Selec- 
tions of great writers, if used at all, are studied simply as models of 
good form or as sources of vocabulary. Books of models now in use 
in agricultural and engineering schools are made up largely of 
technical material. This type of Freshman course tends to ignore 
all other literary values in order to teach coptect expression and 
logical structure. » 

This aim is easier to accomplish, but ist as worth while as the 
S narrowing to go too far 
fs are in majority or where 


broader aim? Besides, it is easy for t 












where immature or inexperienced teac 
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d by telephone companies and 
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the college point of view is not sed 
specialists, who have been employ 
department stores to standardize 
girls, have been able to reduce thé conversation of these useful people 
to a dozen or more forms of qfestion and reply. When the clerks 
have learned these, they areeducated for the job. Although the 
three-months business courge is supreme in this field and the college 
has no idea of competing, yet such a course is the reductio ad 
absurdum of the purely practical course. It may be wise, as a 
matter of administratign, to separate the composition course from 
yut is it wise, as a matter of education, to 
lement of the Freshman course until a better 


the literature course 






abandon the litera 
way of putting Ffeshmen into vital connection with vigorous 
thinking and humane culture has been devised and adopted ? 
Going hand in hand with this concentration on composition is 
the tendency toward the separation of faculties of composition and 
literature. One technical school replying to the questionnaire has 
three distinct departments of English, faculties of rhetoric, of litera- 
ture, and of English for public affairs. ‘Two report detached depart- 
ments of composition. In nearly all large colleges and universities, 
a chairman of Freshman English with a corps of instructors in 
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composition directs the Freshman work as independently as if he 
were a head of department. A large percentage of English teachers 
in college teach nothing but composition. Though mainly due to 
the rapid multiplication of sections in recent years, this situation 
is occasionally welcomed and defended. One instructor says, 
“It is my personal experience that it is best to assign classes in 
composition and classes in literature to separate faculties. The 
work in English composition and rhetoric can be carried on with 
more unity and thoroughness where a professor and his assistants 
devote themselves wholly to developing this work.”’ 

On the contrary, most English teachers oppose this splitting 
of English into two departments. It leads to the neglect of the 
literary aims in the Freshman course. It throws an excessive 
burden on the composition teacher, whose program is unvaried by 
classes in literature or other subjects. ‘‘Because of the intensive 
character of the work, we do not give, as a rule, more than one 
section of composition students to any instructor.’’ This is, of 
course, impossible in large institutions. “In my opinion it would 
not make for efficiency to burden an instructor with nothing but 
composition work, even though he were heartily fond of it.” “I 
have found only two instructors out of a score who prefer composi- 
tion work. It pays to give a little relief.” Even in large technical 
schools, when the arrangement is possible, at least one class in 
literature is assigned to each instructor. It is quite certain that 
most teachers of English not only prefer to teach literature, but 
also regard an unvaried composition schedule as an almost intoler- 
able burden. 

Now we come to evidence of great progress. Slowly, in the 
face of financial stringency and sometimes administrative neglect, 
the size of Freshman English sections is becoming what it should 
be. Most teachers agree that sections should be small enough 
for the instructor to read all papers assigned and to confer personally 
with his students at regular intervals. One university replying to 
the questionnaire reports that instructors have an average of 300 
clock-hours weekly, including conference periods, not more than 
four sections of from twenty to thirty students, and never more 
than a total of one hundred students. A technical institution 
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reports that four or five sections of from twenty to twenty-five 
students are assigned to each instructor. Such is the efficiency of 
the better organized departments of English. In many institutions, 
however, conditions are not so good; for instance, in one or more 
technical schools each instructor teaches six sections of twenty-five 
or more students. Here we have eighteen hours of class work, 
exclusive of time given to conferences and to the grading of papers 

a total far in excess of 300 clock-hours, a recognized standard for 
efficient college work. One university reported sectionS of two 
hundred. Often an instructor having a large numberof students 
has the assistance of theme readers. But the reader plan, although 
it has the advantage of placing men of professoriaf-rank in charge 
of all sections, is being rapidly superseded by the “small sections”’ 
plan, which gives the instructor only so many students as he can 
care for adequately himself. English composition cannot be taught 
by lectures or to students in bulk. Personal contact with a young 
instructor who knows his business is far more necessary to the 
student than distant admiration of a lecturer known beyond the 
limits of his state. 

Another most encouraging tendency is toward a more sympa- 
thetic co-operation of the technical faculties with the English 
faculty. The burden of holding up’standards in speech and writing 
Iders of English teachers. A 












has borne too heavily on the 
few institutions—too few—a | teachers to give each student 
two grades, one on his E s well as on the subject taught. 
To ask all colleges to ac plan is, of course, to demand the 
millenium tomorrow. A rf common attitude toward writing 
standards for Freshmen j jressed in the objection of a dean of 
agriculture to the severi ‘challenging the status”’ of a student 
whose misspelling apprq@@iMies an average of “one word to a page 
of manuscript.’ But th®old jealousy of the time given to English 
is disappearing. Furthermore, heads of technical departments 
sometimes insist on literature in Freshman English and often 
require two or more years of English of their regular students. 
With the increasing co-operation of teachers of other subjects, it 
goes without saying, the teaching of Freshman English will become 


more and more efilective. 
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With all these tendencies toward simplification and concentra- 
tion, are there definite signs of increasing success with Freshman 
English? The fact that technical schools, where the tendency 
toward eliminating literature is strongest, have a slightly lower 
average percentage of failures in Freshman English than other 
colleges replying to the questionnaire, may be taken as evidence of 
the success of the limitation of aim. But the gradual decrease in 
the size of sections, the growing co-operation of technical depart- 
ments, the classification of students according to needs or progress 
all contribute to any result. On the other hand, the three lowest 
percentages of failures were reported, first, by the University of 
Missouri, where ‘Problems of Citizenship” is the subject-matter 
of the course; second, by Cornell, where the English faculty has 
a high degree of co-operation from other departments and literature 
is especially emphasized; and third, by the University of Illinois, 
where special attention is given to grading students into sections 
according to their preparation. A recent letter from Dr. Smith, 
of the United States Naval Academy, where sections number 
from ten to fifteen students, where there are weekly lectures on 
literature and monthly shifts of instructors, shows a percentage of 
failures considerably less than half the lowest reported here. 
Although this higher degree of success at Annapolis is partly due 
to the selective process of admission and to the military organization 
of the faculty, it is no doubt largely due to the small size of sections 
and to the individual instruction made possible by it. 

After all, the wider success of Freshman English depends upon 
its aim as well as upon the efficiency with which the aim is accom- 
plished. If the purpose is simply to teach correct, effective sentences, 
well-advanced matriculates should be excused so that the faculty 
may concentrate upon the deficient and the separation of faculties 
of composition and literature is worth consideration. If, on the 
contrary, the aim is also to encourage a catholicity of interests and 
to develop literary appreciation, to give the bright boy something 
in Freshman English which he needs and wants, the classification 
of new students in carefully graded sections will be most helpful, 
and the separation of faculties of composition and literature would 
be a hindrance. The fact that most boys can never be taught to 
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write is no sufficient reason for making Freshman English a course 
in sentence making or logical arrangement. It is strongly to be 
hoped that the larger, cultural aim of the Freshman course will not 
be sacrificed to the necessity of curing the defects of high-school 
training. However technical the student’s course may be, however 
specialized his lifework is to be, he needs the stimulating companion- 
ship of good intellectual company, which is furnished by the 
literature in the comprehensive type of Freshman English and which 
is one of the essential elements of the type of intellectual life toward 
which all college men should aspire. 

With the exception of this tendency toward a specious efficiency 
in aim and faculty organization, the tendencies toward concentra- 
tion in the teaching and the administration of the Freshman course 
noted here converge in the direction of substantial progress. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


. Are all Freshmen required to take Freshman English ? 

. What is the fundamental aim of the course ? 

. How many students are assigned to one class or section ? 

. How many sections are assigned to one instructor ? 

. Have you any instructors who have only composition classes ? 

. Does your experience show that it is best to assign classes in composition 

to one group of instructors and classes in literature to another ? 

7. Are students distributed into sections in accordance with their proficiency 
in composition or their personal need in English training? With what 
success ? 

. What percentage of Freshmen fail ? 
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THE PROJECT METHOD IN COMPOSITION. II 


W. WILBUR HATFIELD 
Chicago Normal College 


The first article of this series tried to make clear just what a 
composition project is, and the general character of the schoolroom 
activity it involves. The emphasis was strongly upon pupil 
purposing, pupil self-direction, pupil activity. Probably many 
readers felt, as did one kindly critic, that the “absolute independ- 
ence’’ of the pupils was too heavily stressed. Now, when we try 
to go behind the scenes and find how these heady youngsters are 
roused to action and then kept to a middle, safe course as they 
drive the chariot, the teacher will be seen to be quite as important 
as anyone should wish. 


LAUNCHING THE PROJECT 


‘ 


In the first place, it is not usual for children—even the “young 
ladies and gentlemen”’ of the most sophisticated high school— 
spontaneously to set up worthy group purposes and to strive long 
and earnestly for their attainment. Occasionally, under the influ- 
ence of some unusual leader, they will do this. ‘Then let the teacher 
fall in with the movement and become their helper. But most of 
the time the teacher must directly or indirectly play the part of 
that leader. The pupils must purpose, but usually the teacher 
must stimulate them to do so. 

How, then, shall the instructor, having chosen the undertaking 
which he hopes to have his pupils carry out, launch the project ? 
This bit of social engineering is the most difficult part of his work. 
Working upon the feelings and volitions of a group of young people 
is too complex a task to be performed by rule. Quickness of intelli- 
gence and the genuine kindliness that enables one to put himself 
in another’s place are the great requisites for success. Yet certain 
typical procedures are worthy of consideration in planning the 
lesson beforehand. 
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All these launching procedures are but different methods of 
making the pupils see and feel that something should be done. We 
sometimes say that we must make them conscious of a need—a 
satisfactory phrasing if we understand need in a broad sense, broad 
enough to include my need for mince pie as dessert at the end of 
Thanksgiving dinner. In some instances, the intellectual percep- 
tion of the need is very sharp and the emotional coloring slight; at 
other times the emotional, impulsive element is the more prominent. 
There can be no success if either is missing. 


A Few Devices 

Perhaps the simplest of all the cases is that in which the teacher 
directs attention to a situation which calls for action. Of this the 
commonest illustration is the description of James (or Maria) kept 
at home by sickness and pining for news of school affairs. Very 
frequently, however, the teacher who has used such “motivation”’ 
has begun by saying, ‘‘This morning, I want you to write a letter 
to John”; and after that really presented the situation. More 
enthusiasm can be secured, as a rule, by merely describing the 
situation and letting the pupils point out the need and suggest 
what they can do to meet it. This plan, moreover, trains pupils 
to size up situations for themselves, and leads to the ability to 
notice the situation without having anyone call attention to it. 
Although there are times when it is best to propose action directly 
and enthusiastically and then to argue for it, the wise teacher will 
usually stop with a description of the situation. 

There are many occasions for action which may be thus presented 
to the composition classes: the deserving poor, the thirsty and the 
lack of a drinking fountain, the small gymnasium and the large 
classes, the indifference of the citizens toward the school and their 
ignorance of the great things it is doing, the failure of the school 
team because of lack of support, the desire for actual knowledge 
of good books to read and the fact that almost every pupil knows 
some that the others have not read, the bareness of the school rooms 
or of the lawn, the possession of money earned by the last school 
entertainment, etc. Some of these do not seem at first to be English 
enterprises, but the event will prove that they are. The discussion 
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of what needs to be done is always a vital occasion for expression, 
and, in the cases cited here, language will be used as a tool in carry- 
ing out the plans made. Such as these are the uses of language in 
business and club life. 

The teacher may tell what someone else has done and so set 
imitation at work. To tell about a successful school or room paper 
published by some group no more favorably situated than their 
own will rarely fail to arouse students to demand an opportunity 
to engage in a similar venture. (This account may be preceded or 
even replaced by an apparently accidental display of copies of the 
paper.) This account of achievement elsewhere or elsewhen is, 
perhaps, the best method the teacher can use to bring about the 
organization of a literary society. Contributions to local papers, 
booklets of the city, co-operative studies of topics in geography, 
history, or science can frequently be set in motion by the teacher’s 
reports of the success of others. Where this account is completely 
successful the teacher will not need to suggest action, but if no one 
else does he should shortly remark, “We might enjoy doing some- 
thing like that.’ With schoolmastered children much direct sug- 
gestion is needed; with natural children the example of others 
proves contagious. 

Finally, there is the possibility of so rousing pupils’ memories or 
imaginations that they will “just want to talk,” without thought 
of accomplishing anything by the talking. A good joke, a beauti- 
ful scene, success in a difficult undertaking, stimulate the normal 
individual to share the delightful experience with someone else. 
The casual neighbor on the street car in telling us a story arouses, 
at the best, just this consciousness of real or imaginary experience 
“too good to keep,” and, at worst, makes us feel a social obligation 
to entertain him in return. In similar fashion, the teacher may 
“prime the pump” in the well of his pupils’ experience or imagina- 
tion with a narrative of the sort he hopes to draw from them. If 
he chooses an incident simple enough, “everyday” enough, and 
yet interesting, he is sure to secure a satisfactory flow of pupil 
narratives. If he can perform as well as his best student he need 
not fear the results. For variety, when the pupils have become 
accustomed to the class as a natural social group, he may occasion- 
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ally, as a substitute for his own narrative, read a particularly good 
story by a pupil of a previous year. The response will be in the 
same vein as the stimulation. 

The composing urge may be aroused by the display and dis- 
cussion of a dramatic picture. The picture should be poster style 
mass design rather than line drawing—and large enough to be seen 
easily by the whole class at once. Those Saturday Evening Post 
covers which are sufficiently dramatic and not too sophisticated 
are very satisfactory. The discussion should center around the 
questions: What has just happened? What is about to happen ? 
Soon each pupil will have the rudiments of a story which he will 
enjoy working out for the others—to be heard or read, according 
to circumstances. The delightful thing is that the actual hearing 
or reading of the stories gives so much pleasure that the pupils 
welcome the second project of the kind more eagerly than they 
did the first. 

I have omitted the question as a means of stimulating pupils to 
talk, both because it is probably the poorest of all means, and 
because we teachers are already such habitual questioners that 
every one will be sure to try this device anyway. For years I 
tried, as I met my pupils on the street car, to draw them into conver- 
sation and commonly elicited by my questions only monosyllabic 


} 


replies. One happy day I was inspired to éalk, to treat my young 
companion as if he were a person and not a pupil; and he talked 


back! We must be careful to limit our use of questions—prob- 
ably always, but certainly in this connection—to those occasions 
when they are genuine, when we really want information, not reci- 
tation. 

The beginner in the use of the project method is inclined to 
use too little stimulation. He gives but a sketch of the situation 
which calls for action, leaving out the details which are much more 
moving than the general idea; he tells his story only in outline and 
so fails to arouse the interest which will call out other narratives; 
or he stops the conversation about the picture before the more 
sluggish imaginations are aglow. Sometimes he even fatuously asks 
his pupils what they would like to do, and finds that they have no 
wishes or that each wishes to do a different thing. Enthusiasm 
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and unity of purpose are much better secured by some positive 
stimulation, not to mention the time saved. Failure lies just ahead 
of him who thinks that a purpose to be the pupil’s own must appar- 
ently arise of itself from the depths of the group consciousness— 
actually, that is, be the result of accidental, diverse, and probably 
faint stimuli. Let him provide twice as much kindling as he 
imagines can be necessary and be governed in its use by the reac- 
tion of his class. 


Mastery of Form as a Motive 


“T want” has been a phrase too much upon our tongues. We 
have said it until we have actually come to feel it in some measure. 
The truth is that we do not personally care a fig what our pupils 
talk or write about, but we are eager that they shall get the most 
benefit from the exercise, and we have assumed that they could 
not see what was good for them. If their need of practice in 
putting dialogue on paper is the reason they must write stories of 
a quarrel, why not let them face the situation with us, and at least 
help to choose the method of meeting it? They will accept even 
rather unpalatable doses if they realize the need of medicine, and, 
not infrequently, they will find a better remedy than the one we 
should have prescribed. 

In other words, it is possible to use as the motivating situation 
the pupils’ actual power and their possible power. The pupils’ 
feeling of need may be that of needing power, and their purpose 
may be to attain that power. Some successful teachers begin with 
this situation, but to do so is difficult. The easier plan is to begin 
with situations of the types described earlier, and to let the realiza- 
tion of need of power arise during the attempt to accomplish, 
through the use of language, some more specific—and emotionally 
vivid—purpose. The reader may here catch a hint of the definite, 
avowed method by which the study of technique is to be introduced. 


Summary 


To recapitulate, the teacher stimulates the group by “priming 
the pump,” displaying a picture, describing what some one else has 
done, or calling attention to a situation which calls for action by 
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the group; and the pupils—usually after some discussion, in which 
the teacher may join—adopt a purpose. This adoption of the 
purpose may well end in a formal motion or in a formulation upon 
the blackboard of the enterprise to be undertaken. Inevitably, 
the quicker and better minds will have a larger share than the 
slow ones in these early stages of the project, and may move along 
at such speed as to leave the latter bewildered unless the teacher 
insists upon a very clear pointing out of the goal chosen. Time 
used in defining the enterprise is never wasted. 

One educational theorist has ridiculed the project method on 
the ground that pupils may really be in earnest one minute and be 
quite uninterested five minutes later. Said he, at one time, by 
the definition—a whole-hearted, purposeful act in a natural, pref- 
erably social, setting—the lesson was a project and a few minutes 
later it was not. He would have no trouble in deciding that one 
part of the lesson was well handled and that the other was not so 
well done. His logical error lay in assuming that purpose must be 
either one hundred per cent enthusiastic or nonexistent. The 
truth is, of course, that there are all degrees of whole-heartedness in 
classroom purposing, as in our everyday willing at home or in busi- 
ness. The ideal is enthusiastic, eager adoption and pursuit of a 
purpose. At the opposite end of the scale is the unwilling, sullen 
acceptance of what a superior force wills. Blessed is that teacher 
who attains even an approximation to the ideal for all his class. 
He who is such a master of subject-matter and of human nature 
as to do this, all or most of the time, should be in the sight of patrons 
and superintendent more precious than rubies. 

Half the space of this article devoted to the mere launching of 
the project! But that is not too large a proportion. Given a 
class and teacher committed inwardly as well as outwardly to a 
well-chosen undertaking, a reasonable measure of success is certain. 
When inner friction is thus removed, very difficult must the task 
be which can resist the efforts of even moderate ability. ‘The enter- 
prise successfully initiated, the teacher knows he will win. The scale 
of his success may be somewhat increased by skilful management 
of the remaining steps. 
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GROUP PLANNING 


Group planning is logically the first step in the attempt to 
achieve the purpose which has been formulated and adopted. 
Pupils and teacher become the committee on ways and means, 
which decides upon the kinds of material it is best to use, suggests 
sources of this material, and finally considers the means by which 
it may be presented most effectively, In brief, the class plans what 
(in general) is to be said and how it is to be said. 

In the beginning, initiative lay with the teacher; from here on, 
initiative rests primarily with the pupils, the teacher taking the 
lead only when the group has struck a snag and needs felp. Even 
so, he finds plenty to do. 

From one point of view, the teacher may be thought of as the 
chairman of a committee or of a club engaged in a definite piece of 
work. He must keep the objective before the group, preserve 
parliamentary order during discussions, and secure decisions by 
putting questions to vote (if common consent is not readily 
obtained). He can, it is true, delegate these functions to an 
appointed or elected student chairman, and so have a “socialized 
recitation.” Whether he should do so depends upon several 
considerations: his own ability to refrain from “bossing’’ when he 
is acting as chairman; the ability of the group to stick to the matter 
in hand; the relative importance of achieving the group purpose 
promptly and of training the pupils, especially the chairman, in 
the management of deliberative proceedings. The fact remains 
that someone must act as chairman, and, especially in classes 
unaccustomed to project procedure, it should be one who can do 
it well. The project method and the socialized recitation, which 
have very similar aims, may be used in combination, but are best 
introduced separately. 

Besides acting as chairman, the teacher must also serve as 
referee, coach, and at times as bureau of information. Children 
should be allowed all the liberty they can use. Frequently they 
learn more rapidly from their mistakes than they could in any other 
way. Yet even high-school pupils are immature and liable to 
make some mistakes too serious in consequences or too expensive 
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of time and enthusiasm. Common sense demands that when they 
are about to make a blunder of this sort the teacher shall first raise 
a question of the wisdom of that which they are about to do; 
shall, if necessary, point out to them the trouble ahead; and shall, 
as a last resort, positively order a change of plan. Not infrequently 
the pupils come to a deadlock, and appeal to the teacher to settle 
the matter. Usually a suggestion as to how they may settle it 
for themselves is sufficient. Very often the pupils have no means 
of securing the information they need. Mere skill in the use of 
the dictionary, encyclopedia, and Readers’ Guide avails little in an 
unfamiliar field of knowledge. Much information that is urgently 
needed is hidden (from the novice) in books which these references 
never even mention. Here is the teacher’s opportunity to use all 
his accumulated scholarship, and his Waterloo if he is not well 
informed. Once a group of energetic young people undertakes 
an enterprise—literary or any other—with enthusiasm, they ask 
questions of range and depth to test severely any instructor’s 
wisdom and knowledge. They do not expect him to be omniscient, 
and he need not pretend to be; but they quite properly expect him 
to be helpful. 

Ultimately, the plans adopted should be summarized as definitely 
as possible, and the teacher should make sure that all understand 
them. After a time, this responsibility may be transferred to the 
pupils and no countenance given to any who try to excuse their 
failures by saying they misunderstood, or failed to understand, 
the plan. 

This group consideration of means of attaining the chosen objec- 
tive may include definite, avowed study of principles of rhetoric 
grammar, or mechanics. A single instance will suffice to make 
clear this idea: A class which has never studied business letters 
decides to send an order for bulbs to plant in the room, or decides 
to answer the advertisement of a loan collection of pictures. Early 
in the discussion of how to write the letter the problem of the letter 
form arises, and it has to be settled before the letter can be 
attempted. Principles once learned are sure to be called out again 
and again in any serious discussions of the best way to handle 
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subsequent composition problems. The method or device which 
has proved useful once comes instantly to mind when a similar 
situation appears. The class which has found, on a previous 
occasion, that the stories without sufficient detail were much less 
interesting than those that had it, today recalls that fact when it 
is discussing means of making effective the stories it is about to 
write, 


INDIVIDUAL PLANNING 


After a time, sometimes very early, this group planning ceases 
to be profitable. It should be followed by individual planning of 
individual compositions. Since each pupil will wish to express his 
own thoughts, which are always somewhat different from everyone 
else’s, the group can only lay down general principles of procedure. 
In some kinds of work, it may also choose topics or points to be 
touched upon, but the less it dictates subject-matter to the indi- 
vidual writer or speaker, the better. The individual is thus left 
to apply the principles recommended, to choose the details, at 
least, of his subject-matter, and to adopt devices of expression. 
He should form the habit of making some kind of outline before 
he sets pen to his first paragraph, and of rehearsing the whole 
speech or story before he begins his oral composition. The outline 
may be very sketchy, merely an alignment of phrases showing the 
subordination of minor to major ideas, or an argumentative brief. 
The occasion and the maturity of the pupil must determine the 
type of the outline. The rehearsal may be in whispers with his 
seatmate for critic, or it may be purely mental without an observable 
twitch of the lips, again according to the skill of the speaker. 

These public and private “previsions’’ make correction less 
burdensome and revision a slight matter. By securing good expres- 
sion at the first attempt, they build correct instead of incorrect 
language habits. Moreover, the idea and custom of proceeding 
in this orderly and considered way are more important acquisitions 
than any specific rhetorical skills or grammatical automatisms. 
Very few teachers are in danger of devoting too many precious 
minutes to this phase of instruction. 
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EXECUTION OF THE PLANS 


With his story or explanation well outlined, and, if the presenta- 
tion is to be oral, with the whole rehearsed at least once, the pupil 
comes to the actual writing or public presentation. 

Much might be said concerning the actual speaking or writing, 
but it needs not. One great commandment there is: Keep alive 
in the pupil his enthusiasm and his consciousness of his audience. 
An obvious corollary is that the speaker should face his audience, 
usually from an open space at the front of the room. Hardly less 
obvious is it, that writing should usually be done in the classroom, 
where the temptations to hasty work are for the most part inopera- 
tive, and where the presence of others similarly engaged creates a 
favorable atmosphere. Incidentally, the teacher is then at hand 
to be consulted if he is needed. This custom provides automatically 
for needed revision and proofreading of the manuscript before it 
is offered to others. Few of us think of sending important letters 
without looking them over. Pupils who are using language with 
the genuine expectation of entertaining, instructing, or persuading 
real persons very readily adopt the same behavior. 


JUDGMENT OF RESULTS 

The final step in the normal progress of each undertaking is 
the judgment of the results, the evaluating backward glance. 
Fortunate indeed is this trait of humanity, for it is perhaps the most 
effective means of education. Even the stupid turtle learns after 
a sufficient number of repetitions to abstain from an act that has 
unpleasant results and to repeat an act that brings pleasant conse- 
quences—if the pleasure or the pain tread immediately enough upon 
the heels of the act. Man is governed by the same pleasure-pain 
system, but he is able to determine with some accuracy which ele- 
ment of his complex behavior in response to a complex situation 
is accountable for the pleasure and which for the disappointment 
which blend in his partial success. The satisfaction and the annoy- 
ance must be associated as clearly as possible with the behaviors 
to be inhibited and encouraged. The analysis necessary to associ- 
ate these feelings with the elements in a pupil’s writing or speaking 
of which they are really the results we usually call “‘criticism”’ and 
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delegate to the teacher. Very frequently the usefulness of satisfac- 
tion is ignored, and “criticism” becomes synonymous with “cen- 
sure.” This stage of the unschoolmastered undertaking reveals the 
original purpose as the chief figure in the review of the enterprise. 
Very often, the pupil seeks to corroborate or supplement his own 
judgment with that of others, but always his own verdict is the 
final and important matter. The project-method teacher seeks to 
restore this natural relationship in the classroom—to have criticism 
(not censure only) welcomed or even sought by the performer. 

And what does the editor ask concerning his editorial, the 
lecturer concerning his lecture, the campaign orator concerning 
his stump speech, the story-teller concerning his story? Not, 
What grade do I get on that? Not, Was that what you wanted ? 
Not, Did I obey all the laws of oratory? Not those questions at 
all, but this: Did I succeed in persuading (or informing, or entertain- 
ing) those whom I addressed? The second question grows out of 
the first: Why, or why not? He who steadily secures the correct 
answers to these two questions makes rapid progress in ability to 
speak or to write. These questions, then, become the center of 
the “‘criticism”’ or judgment-of-results stage of each enterprise. 


FOCUSING CRITICISM 


In an enterprise so marvelously complex as telling a story or 
arguing in support of a motion, there are many possible correct 
answers to the very sweeping questions of the preceding paragraph. 
If all of the answers were made, the result would in most cases be 
only confusion. Moreover, the answers for each performer would 
differ appreciably from those for any other. At the end of such a 
class hour, the ordinary pupil would be bewildered and probably 
so self-conscious that insurmountable inhibitions would arise. 
Some method of “centering” or limiting criticism must be found, 
so that each performer will be given only a few items of praise and 
censure, and so that the same point will be covered repeatedly 
during the hour, with cumulative effect upon the whole class. 

On the other hand, to choose before the writing or speaking 
certain points to which criticisms will be directed tends to turn the 
whole performance into an attempt to obey the specified rules rather 
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than an attempt to affect an audience. Such a change means a 
decrease in enthusiasm, and, as will be shown in a later paper, a 
loss in “‘transfer’’ to out-of-school occasions. What is needed is 
some agency or device which will bring a few principles constantly 
uppermost in the minds of the pupils when they are searching for 
the causes of success and failure. Informal, subconscious concentra- 
tion of the criticism secures the practical results without the undesir- 
able psychological accompaniments. 

The apparently difficult problem of centering criticism has been 
solved by an earlier step—the group planning. During the group 
consultations a few means of effectiveness were selected as most 
important in this undertaking. ‘They were to be used not for their 
own sake but for the effectiveness they make possible. Pupils, 
when they are seeking the reasons for one success and another 
failure, revert to these means, or principles, as naturally as they 
breathe. Other points may be mentioned, but these matters will 
occupy the center of the stage under the spot light. 

By a hint from the teacher, pupils are readily led to compare 
John’s theme of today with his last one, and to mark his progress 
in overcoming his peculiar weakness, or to note how he has again 
made a success by using the same device he used before. This 
concentrates criticism for John as an individual very helpfully; 
and since John’s original weakness and strength were discovered 
in criticism limited and directed by the class planning of the previous 
lesson, it does not lead far afield from the principles central today. 
(It is assumed that each undertaking is sufficiently similar to its 
predecessor to require only slight additions to the rhetorical and 
grammatical principles consciously applied.) 


THE STUDY OF FORM 

Progress there must be. We can not profitably harp all year 
on the inclusion of sufficient details to make a story vivid, or upon 
the proper paragraphing of dialogue. If we are succeeding at all, 
these matters will eventually be thoroughly understood and become 
largely habitual. New principles must be introduced. The major 
items in the fields of rhetoric, mechanics, and grammar must be 
learned. 
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How shall they come to attention? By occasional extension of 
criticism beyond principles already considered by the class. This 
sometimes comes spontaneously as some child happens upon a 
happy form of expression—e.g., illustration in exposition—or as 
some keen critic sees a hitherto unnoticed weakness in a class- 
mate’s expression. It may come when the class agrees that an 
efiort is especially satisfactory or especially poor without being 
able tosee why. In this case the teacher explains. Very frequently 
the advance must be arranged by the teacher who discovers a 
need common to most of his class and proceeds to bring it to notice. 
Sometimes he merely points out the need as he sees it; at other 
times, he sets before the pupils, for comparison, two themes similar 
or identical in all but the one quality he wishes them to notice. 
They first decide which is the better and then search for the reason, 
which the teacher’s choice of samples has made reasonably easy to 
find. Rhetoric and mechanics will be taught chiefly in these ways. 
Grammar is more likely to be introduced by a disagreement among 
the pupils as to which of two forms is correct, or by some pupil’s 
evident hesitation between is and are, she and her in a given sentence. 

So far in this exposition, the composing activities have received 
chief emphasis. The sane user of the project method, however, 
does not neglect the study of form; he merely insists upon so 
approaching it that his pupils will realize its value and necessity. 
In the later paragraphs of this paper some slight attention has been 
given to the introduction of principles of form, but the actual teach- 
ing of those principles must be left to the next paper. 
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BLOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Edith (Newbold Jones) Wharton was born in New York in 1862, a Daughter 
in fact, whether or not she is in membership, of the American Revolution. 
Bred as she was in the age of innocence of Victorian New York, she was not 
sent to schools, but learned with tutors, part of the time while in travel or foreign 
residence. To this she owes her acquaintance with French, Italian, and German 
languages and literatures. In 1885 she was married and went to live in Boston. 
Four years later her authorship began, or perhaps better, her publishing, with 
the appearance of both poems and short-stories in Scribner’s Magazine. In 
these and in her first novel, The Touchstone, the influence of Henry James was 
apparent,’ Since 1900, like Mr. James, she has divided her attention between 
the American scene and foreign backgrounds, and her energy between inter- 
preting men and women in fiction and in the essay. 

Mrs. Wharton’s publications are as follows (the novels marked with *): 
The Greater Inclination, 1899; *The Touchstone, 1900; Crucial Instances, 1901; 
*The Valley of Decision, 1902; *Sanctuary, 1903; The Descent of Man and Other 
Stories, 1904; Italian Villas and Their Gardens, 1904; Italian Backgrounds, 
1905; *The House of Mirth, 1905; *Madame de Treymes, 1907; *The Fruit of 
the Tree, 1907; The Hermit and the Wild Woman, 1908; A Motor Flight through 
France, 1908; Artemis to Actaeon, 1909; Tales of Men and Ghosts, 1910; *Ethan 
Frome, 1911; *The Reef, 1912; *The Custom of the Country, 1913; Fighting 
France, 1915; Xingu and Other Stories, 1916; *Summer, 1917; The Marne, 
1918; In Morocco, 1920; French Ways and Their Meaning, 1920; *The Age 
of Innocence, 1920; *Glimpses of the Moon, 1922. 


* For an approach to the whole question of contemporary fiction the following 
books are useful: General Discussions: Sir Walter Besant, The Art of Fiction, 1884; 
Hamlin Garland, Crumbling Idols, 1894; W. D. Howells, Criticism and Fiction, 1895; 
and Heroines of Fiction, 1901; Henry James, “The Art of Fiction” (in Partial Portraits, 
1888); Brander Matthews, Aspects of Fiction, 1896; and The Historical Novel and Other 
Essays, 1901; Frank Norris, The Responsibilities of the Novelist, 1901; Bliss Perry, 
A Study of Prose Fiction, 1902. Specific Criticism: W. L. Phelps, The Advance of 
the English Novel, 1919; Carl Van Doren, The American Novel, 1921; and Contemporary 
American Novelists, 1922; H. Wilkinson, Social Thought in American Fiction, 1919. 
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The most important critical writings on Mrs. Wharton are: Edwin Bjérk- 
man, Voices of Tomorrow, pp. 290-305; Carl Van Doren, Contemporary 
American Novelists, pp. 95-104; Francis Hackett, in the New Republic, February 
10, 1917, pp. 50-52; Henry D. Sedgwick, The New American Type, pp. 51-97. 


I 


With the death of William Dean Howells in 1920, Mrs. Wharton 
was left as the connecting medium in American fiction between 
his generation and ours. She is not a writer to stir enthusiasms, 
but she wins her full share of respectful admiration, as a distin- 
guished representative of the old school is certain todo. One could 
begin to define current tendencies among American novelists by 
saying that they reveal influences by which she was untouched. 
Mrs. Wharton herself has been as oblivious to many of the most 
fundamental changes in her lifetime as some who have been able 
to resist every outward influence. Yet she has been responsive 
to many; and to one, the breaking-down of America’s cultural 
isolation, she has been a constant witness. When she began to 
write, her country had passed through a succession of moods, from 
the first excited resolve to be freed from English tradition, past a 
period of Anglophobia, to a state of artistic and intellectual indiffer- 
ence. It is enough to say of real values that the country as a whole 
regarded Emerson and Thoreau as amiable eccentrics and Whitman 
as a dangerous one, and of superficial values that in Mrs. Wharton’s 
childhood Europe was just being rediscovered to the American 
public, and that the fortunate few who were able to travel were 
the sort of innocents abroad who evoked Mark Twain’s half- 
wrathful, half-scornful protests. In those same childhood years, 
too, American novel-readers were like American travelers. They 
were few in number, and if they read or if they traveled they turned 
their eyes toward the other side of the Atlantic. 

In 1862, the year Mrs. Wharton was born, Cooper and Poe were 
dead, and Hawthorne and Mrs. Stowe, whose best work was done, 
were the only American story-tellers to set against Dickens and 
Thackeray, Bulwer and Collins, Reade and Trollope, and a half- 
dozen more whose novels were issued serially in American magazines 
or were scrambled through the press in pirated editions by competing 
American publishers. While Mrs. Wharton was being educated 
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at home and abroad the tide turned. Twain, Harte, Cable, Harris, 
Craddock, started the output of stories on local type, circumstances 
and tradition, and Howells and James went a step farther to develop 
the deep-seated differences between the children of the New World 
and the heirs to the Old World civilization. In this widespread 
expression of national self-consciousness it was natural for Mrs. 
Wharton to adopt the point of view and the manner of the latter 
two, and particularly of Henry James. 

It was the habit of Howells and James to measure American 
character by what they knew of Europe. The results were inform- 
ing to most Americans who thought that the average American was 
the norm of the universe; and it was a source of qualified pleasure 
to the few who feared that every difference from the Old World 
was a proof of inferiority in the new. James was fascinated by 
the evidence that all the people he met in London were consciously 
connected with a rich and varied social background, that they 
had what he called references. ‘A reference was then, to my 
mind,” he wrote, “whether in a person or an object, the most 
becoming ornament possible.’’ Introduced to the inner circle in 
Rome and in London, he made it his ambition “to establish connec- 
tions with a world in which everything so bristled with connec- 
tions”’; and he tells with what joy he found himself, on the occasion 
of his first visit to George Eliot, running for the doctor in her service, 
since thereby, “a relation had been dramatically determined.’’ 
So, wherever his stories were located, he wrote always with England 
and the continent in the back of his mind, whether he was presenting 
the Englishman’s or European’s deference to tradition or the 


varying degrees of the American’s obliviousness to it. 


[I 


Mrs. Wharton had enjoyed the broadening influences of a 
bringing-up on both sides of the Atlantic. She was particularly 
conscious of Italy, the resort of literary England from Byron and 
Shelley and Keats to the Brownings and George Eliot, to Hawthorne 
and the Howells of A Foregone Conclusion and the James of Roderick 
Hudson. Three of her first eight books were located there—The 
Valley of Decision, Italian Gardens and Italian Backgrounds—and 
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all three were wholly American in tone. The Englishman going to 
Italy moves from one set of traditions to another; the American, 
from no traditions to a bewildering array of collections and recollec- 
tions. The English gentleman in Italy is tolerantly conscious of 
the difference between the code of his class and that of the corre- 
sponding class abroad; the American is reminded of the difference 
between breeding abroad and the general lack of breeding at home. 
Mrs. Wharton in her earliest books was no less conscious of this 
than most of her fellow-countrymen have been, with a consciousness 
which is betrayed in the amiable affectations of so late a book as 
The Reef, which introduces its hero on the way to a “luggage van”’ 
and ends by sending its heroine upstairs on a “‘lift.”’ 

Mrs. Wharton’s education could not have been so cosmopolitan 
as it was if she had not belonged to the privileged class into which 
James was born and Howells naturally gravitated. This class 
composed her world. If she was to write at all, unless she deliber- 
ately went out of her way to collect material, they were her destined 
subject-matter. As a group, Mrs. Wharton’s characters would be 
puzzled to know why the Lord’s Prayer should include such a 
homely clause as “Give us this day our daily bread.”” Except for 
an occasional rather vulgar exploiter or an occasional decayed 
aristocrat, they all have incomes which proceed from invisible 
sources. The men, not infrequently, disappear into a vague realm 
of business, but the business is no more real than the sheep-herding 
of the shepherds and shepherdesses in the Latin pastorals. The 
world of labor is mentioned in but one of the novels, and in this for 
the sole purpose of supplying an added ground for a marital mis- 
understanding. These people, moreover, are not interested in 
social institutions of any kind. They ignore the market place no 
more than the bench and bar, the church and the school; and no 
more so (except for a chapter or twoin The A ge of Innocence) than the 
whole world of institutionalized art—the theater, the opera house, 
the art gallery, and the library. ‘To be sure they dissent from the 
crowd at every turn, but that is because of their instinctive feeling, 
not so much that they themselves are right, as that the crowd is 
certain to be vulgarly wrong. They are full of refinements, and 
vigilantly aware of the dictates of propriety which make them live 
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in continual fear of each others’ faint disapproval, faintly but 
damningly expressed. 


[IT 


After writing of this world for twenty years, Mrs. Wharton has 
done best of all with it in one of her latest books, The Age of Inno- 
cence. It is a novel about the early seventies in New York, con- 
trasting the rigid complacency of the old-school generation with the 
Bohemianism of the outer world of arts and letters, with the startling 
encroachments of the vulgar rich, with the dry rot among the elect 
of some who only pretended to concur—and whom, on account of 
their family status, the conservators of respectability pretended not 
to detect—and with the honestly decent, who were half-smothered 
by the unventilation of the exclusive New York dining-room and 
drawing-room. 

The story centers around Newland Archer, an educated gentle- 
man, his wife, born Edith Welland, and the Countess Ellen Olenska. 
Archer is a normal man who wishes the right to some little sponta- 
neity of thought and expression. He marries a lovely girl, product 
of her narrow society, and therefore incapable of spontaneous 
feeling or flexible sympathies. He knows even before marriage, 
that she is all this, but he discovers it just too late to make a decent 
withdrawal. His discovery comes from growing acquaintance 
with Countess Olenska, a well-born New Yorker, who has married 
a European scamp, and has been forced to leave him. She longs 
for the protection of respectable surroundings and friends, but after 
years of living in Europe she has lost the arts of suppression and 
evasion, which are needed for the social game of hide-and-go-seek 
as it is played in respectable society. Archer and the Countess 
love each other devotedly, but she gives him up on account of her 
respect for his wife, who is honest and dependent and a product of 
the conditions which have made her the limited thing she is. Each 
in her way is a victim of Mrs. Grundy—Edith Archer because she 
had never been allowed to grow up, and the Countess because, 
having grown up, Mrs. Grundy would not tolerate her. The 
cosmopolitan woman, strong enough to have tilted with the code 
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of the country if only herself had been involved, is balanced enough 
to give way before the just claims of the provincial wife. 

The dominance of Mrs. Grundy all the way from a western 
mining town to a French chateau is the theme again of The Custom 
of the Couniry. Undine Spragg is first married and divorced from 
Elmer Moffatt in Rocky Mountain Apex. Brought to New York 
when her father has made his pile, she is introduced into society, 
makes her way on the strength of her brilliant good looks, and is 
married to and divorced from a gentleman with a small patrimony, 
no business gifts, and an unrealized ambition for authorship. 
Then, as a result of much foreign residence, she annexes Raymond 
de Chelles, a Frenchman with a conservative family very like that 
of the heroine of James’s The American. From him she runs away 
finally to remarry Moffatt, who throughout the story—but not 
conspicuously enough to stir the suspicions of the reader—has been 
her familiar spirit, subtly revealing his intimacy of feeling, and 
increasing his hold as his rise in financial circles parallels her meteoric 
ascent in the social world. Yet she never successfully defies the 
code, west, east, or across the sea. At the end with Moffatt and 


‘ 


all his immense wealth, she is still confronted by the “custom of 
the country.’”’ Because of her divorce, “she could never be an 
ambassador’s wife; and as she advanced to welcome her first 
guests she said to herself that it was the one part she was really 
made for.” 

Whenever Mrs. Wharton is writing of this limited polite society 
she writes in terms of the code and its domination over strong and 
weak alike; but outside the social pale she invokes forces of fate. 
In Ethan Frome, the grim story of Starkfield, Massachusetts, in which 
she demonstrates that she can work with undiluted American ma- 
terial, Ethan and Mattie meet their nemesis, not in any visitation 
from the outer world, but in dependency on the woman who has 
thwarted both their lives, and in lifelong confinement under the same 
isolated roof with her. What happens to Charity Royall in Summer 
we are not told; it stops where The Scarlet Letter begins; but we know 


‘ 


that after her return to her home feeling “ashamed and yet secure,”’ 
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Mrs. Wharton is like Henry James in trying to treat the polite 
hair-splitters of the drawing-room with respect, but she shares his 
covert contempt for the pallid grayness of their characters. Her 
really vital people are the ones whom her socially elect would with 
one voice describe as “‘impossible.”” James Huneker, commenting 
with gusto on The House of Mirth, and speculating as to whether 
it might be converted into a play, hit the point when he wrote to 
a friend: 

Much of Lily Bart would evaporate in the hard dry atmosphere of the 
theater, but that Jew Rosedale—he would loom up magnificently. I am not 
sure but that he would be the central figure in the play. He is wonderful. 
Studied from life, and yet a summing up of racial traits and tribal ambitions. 
He is much more vital and convincing than Selden, who, at the close, is a pale prig. 


In all these stories, and in all her other stories, though Mrs. 
Wharton has no ethical thesis to present, she leaves no doubt as 
to her ethical convictions. Taken by and large, man is surrounded 
by forces quite beyond his own powers to control or defy. If he is 
a little man in a little world, little forces can intimidate him; if 
he is a more primitive creature in a more natural world, forces as 
relentless as the elements can crush him. The most triumphant 
of human powers is therefore not the defiance of fate, but the 
control of self. Lily Bart, the unheroic heroine of The House of 
Mirth, \eft impoverished on the death of her father, and compromis- 
ing reluctantly with her moneyed ambition, defeats herself by delay 
and equivocation in a declining series of “affairs.’”’ A natural 
result of having low and sordid standards but not enough genuine 
honesty to avow and pursue is that she succumbs to the circum- 
stances that created her, and arrives at a miserable end. Ethan 
and Mattie, in their pitiful flight from circumstance, are caught 
and brought back to the life-sentence which is worse than capital 
punishment. But the Countess Olenska, unable to play the game 
according to Knickerbocker rules, resigns rather than violate them. 
Lawyer Royall, an apparent failure, instead of declining into bitter- 
ness, rises to fine heights of magnanimity when put to the hardest 
test of all; and in instance after instance spiritual success or failure 
is made to depend on spiritual integrity. Mrs. Wharton believes 
in the respectability that is grounded on honest self-respect 
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AMERICAN AUTHORS OF TODAY 


IV 

Mrs. Wharton is dispassionately intellectual. Only at the 
rarest intervals does an emotion sweep down the length of a page. 
Almost always, as in the fashion of Henry James, she is absorbed 
more in the lights and shades of analysis that precede and follow 
a climax than she is in the climax itself. She admires forthright 
people with a kind of speculative wonder. She is like Mr. Darrow 
of The Reef, who, as he followed the “massive movements and 
equally substantial utterances’? of Miss Adelaide Painter, “was 
aware that, in a more detached frame of mind, he would have found 
an extreme interest in studying and classifying her,’ but who even 
at the moment felt in her “‘the absence of any of these unspoken 
perceptions which give significance to the most commonplace 
utterances.’”” Her work as a whole is therefore characterized by 
keenness, brilliancy, or what we might call cleverness if we could 
forget the sophomoric turn which cleverness has taken in the last 
decade. Her cleverness is of the rather disconcerting sort that 
belongs to the social dictator who has a highly developed sense of 
form, a keen eye, and a keener tongue. 

Everything offers a chance for a mot. <A lover making calls on 
the family with his betrothed, after they had “rolled from one tribal 
doorstep to another,’’ went home “with the feeling that he had been 
shown off like a wild animal cunningly trapped.” A gentleman 
who was “a register of most of the scandals”’ in fifty years of New 
York society, “‘was fully aware that his reputation for discretion 
increased his opportunities of finding out what he wanted to know.”’ 
A stout dowager looked out on the world from behind “the immense 
accretion of flesh which had descended on her in middle life like a 
flood of lava on a doomed city.” A woman’s club type is “one of 
the ladies who pursue Culture in bands, as though it were dangerous 
to meet alone.” 

The dialogue gleams and glimmers, seldom falling to the level 
on which even the most vivacious actually talk. The speakers 
measure every syllable, avoid direct statement, deal in devious 
implications. A man is calling on an old intimate just after his 
engagement has been announced to another, and we suspect, 


younger woman. He enters. 
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“You?” she exclaimed; and the book she held slipped from her hand. 
It was crude, certainly; unless it were a touch of the finest art. The difficulty 
of classifying it disturbed Thursdale’s balance. 

“Why not ?” he said, restoring the book. “Isn’t it my hour?” And as 
she made no answer, he added gently, “‘ Unless it’s someone else’s ?” 

She laid the book aside and sank back into her chair. ‘“‘M 


ine, merely,”’ 


she said. A 
“I hope that doesn’t mean that you’re unwilling to share it ?”’ 
“With you? By nomeans. You’re welcome to my last crust.” 
He looked at her reproachfully. ‘Do you call this the last ?” 
She smiled as he dropped into the seat across the hearth. “It’s a way of i 
giving it more flavour.”’ 
He returned the smile. “A visit to you doesn’t need such condiments.” } 
She took this with just the right measure of retrospective amusement. 
It is attenuated like the people whom it characterizes. It is 
doubtless quite fair to them. It has a distinction as they have 
and as their creator has. They are part of America today. God 


made them, therefore let them pass for men and women; but we 
can take them only as Mrs. Vervain took Thursdale, with just the 
right measure of retrospective amusement. They have the flavor 
of a scientific paper on ‘‘ Modern Theories of Phosphorescence.”’ 
If we cannot have lightning, but yearn at least for a moderate 
amount of direct sunlight, we must turn to other and younger 
Americans who are no longer content to occupy themselves with the 
pale reflections of European culture. 
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SOME PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING GRADING' 


FLORENCE Y. HUMPHRIES 
High School and Junior College, Salinas, California 


Some summer sessionists behind me were discussing what to 
them was a most amusing incident. A mother and daughter, 
registered in a certain class, worked out together a required exercise 
in what I took to be paper folding, cutting, and pasting. The point 
was that they used the same paper, pattern, and measure, so that 
when completed the productions were identical; the daughter 
received a 1—, the mother, a 4—, to the great edification of the 
class, who thought it only one of the pleasing incongruities that 
make merry the strenuous life of summer session. But in my 
mind another count was added to the long indictment against 
unethical grading. 

Another incident of the summer has bearing. A college student 
said to me: “I find it hard to forgive my high-school teacher for 
the good grades she gave me. When I entered college I had to 
teach myself spelling, punctuation, organization of material, or 
fail, all because I believed from my high-school marks that my 
work was satisfactory.”’ 

“But your teacher surely blue-penciled your errors,” I said, 
knowing the abnormal conscience of teachers in these matters. 

“Oh, yes, I suppose she did; I never noticed, for so long as 
she gave me my recommending grade I thought errors like those 
didn’t matter. It took threatened failure to show me that they 
did.”’ 

At the other extreme we have the teacher I heard of recently, 
who changed a pupil’s grade the last week of school from a 2 toa 
4 because, forsooth, he was impertinent! 

We all know the disappointed student who comes to us with 
an unbroken string of high grades to fall victim of our loftier 

1 A paper read before the English Teachers of the Central Coast Section, California 
State Teachers’ Association, Santa Cruz, October 4, 1921. 
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standards, and, strange to say, we hear the same tragic tale from 
our own superior pupils who fail in measuring up to requirements, 
sometimes those of the very schools whose product has excited our 
just indignation! ‘There is apparently no fixed standard for grad- 
ing; it all depends. 

On what does it depend? Do not the teachers themselves know 
whether work is illiterate or not? Unhappily, as anyone must 
admit who has ever worked with prospective or even actual teachers, 
some are both unskilled and ignorant. That these are in the 
minority, I still believe. Certainly, there are many who, if unable 
to write for publication, yet have a clear knowledge of what is to 
be required, and use up quantities of perfectly good vitality in 
laboriously labeling errors, indicating corrections, and referring by 
chapter and verse to Woolley beloved. But their knowledge of 
what is right usage has apparently no connection with the given 
grade; and this is the pivotal point. 

A paper once came into my possession which had many faults 
plainly blue-penciled by the teacher; yet which had, in spite of 
these recognized imperfections, a grading of B plus. Many teachers 
conscientiously believe that factors other than intrinsic value enter 
in to determine the mark. In the dim past I gave a report of an 
attempt at standardization made in Santa Clara County, where 
we sent a set of Sophomore papers to all the English teachers in 
the county, asking each to grade and give reasons, at the same time 
suggesting a tentative requirement, and a statement from each 
teacher whether in her judgment the requirement was fair, too high, 
or toolow. ‘The papers were lost before they completed the circuit, 
but all except two teachers reported. Not one, as I remember, 
found the requirement too low. All agreed that in the second year 
of high school we should insist upon neat and legible penmanship, 
correct spelling of common words, elementary punctuation, includ- 
ing the terminal point of the dependent and independent clause, 
tolerating neither the period for the one nor the comma for the 
other, and at least an attempt at unity. Presumably all those 
teachers knew when those requirements were or were not met. 
Yet the grades were as varied as the graders, nearly every paper 


running the gamut from A to E! I tried the same experiment with 
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a set of unsigned papers in a school having four English teachers, 
with the same diversified result. In explanation of the grade given 
the teachers made most illuminating contributions. One said: “If 
I knew the pupil, I should grade differently.” Another: “I cannot 
bear to discourage effort, and I give a recommending grade if I 
think the pupil will eventually come up to the standard.”’ Another: 
“The habit of success is the most vital thing to be taught in High 
School, and I hesitate before I brand anything as a failure.”’ 

Now this shifting and personalized valuation I have already 
discussed in the English Journal for December, 1914, where, I 
think, I succeeded in proving that the variable standard is false, 
unethical, injurious in its effect on the student, both in scholar- 
ship and character. Inasmuch as that paper is available in print, 
I am not going over the ground already covered, but should pre- 
fer, if you will bear with me, to dwell rather on the fundamental 
principles of honest grading as it affects a larger problem, our 
national life. 

Do not think me fanciful or straining at remote and far-fetched 
connections. In these solemn days we must search very deeply 
and test each deviation from rectitude to see where perchance 
may lie the tragic fault. Soon, I trust, we shall hear the last of 
the blatant boasting with which has been heralded this or that new 
departure from the sound traditions both in scholarship and sin- 
cerity on which our fathers founded this Republic. Then we shall 
try, I fancy, to go back in some decent humility to rebuild our 
“interest”’ or 
pleasure, or whim, or money-making, or so-called efficiency, but 


educational system, not on the ephemeral gospel of 


on integrity, intellectual honesty, spiritual vision. Indeed in the 
days that are coming when we have set our house in order, we shall 
probably prate no more of “‘efficiency.’”’ We have known a nation 
most efficient and most terrible. And we have known, too, a 
nation which has always been true to art, to intellectual integrity; 
which has never betrayed its own shining inheritance from its 
mother-tongue; which in its whole educational system has never 
tolerated slipshod approximations, slovenly statement, carelessness 
of idiom; but which with inviolable sanctity has steadily main- 
tained precision, exactness and clearness of thought, accuracy of 
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expression. Read that illuminating study made by an American, 
“How the French Boy Learns to Write,’ and you cannot fail to 
see the close causal connection between the habit of exact expression 
and that clear vision which made France the example for the 
world. 

This is the burden our schools must bear in the democracy to 
which we strain, for which we are ready to sacrifice with the last 
full measure of devotion. Our schools must build on intellectual 
integrity, must maintain standards founded on truth, must show 
clearly the distinction not only between good and bad, but between 
best and second best. None of our children in days to come must 
leave us with his perceptions blunted, believing that perfection is 
an idle dream and that standards are only made to vary like the 
wind. For that child will become the voter, and we dare not trust 
this dearly bought treasure of democracy to the conscienceless or 
the debased. Grading thus imposes a sacred obligation, not 
because grades in themselves are vital, or because it is necessary 
to certify some undeserving laggard into college, but because they 
represent a judgment, and judgments are dangerous when based 
on lies. If we are to have grades, let us see that they have meaning 
but that they carry that meaning with the inexorableness of truth 
itself. At best we shall inevitably not judge alike, but we may 
eliminate all purely adventitious elements from our judging. 

Many attempts have been made at standardization, among the 
most notable being the Thorndike-Hillegas Scale which has been 
fully described in the English Journal. This seems to me too 
mechanical, the application of a foot rule to emanations of spirit; 
but even worse is its tolerance of error, a certain proportion of 
mistakes being negligible, certain others tolerable, perfection not 
being expected even for the “A”’ or “first class” grade. Now my 
whole contention is that we must not condone error. The degree 
of imperfection is not what matters, but the fact of imperfection. 

To standardize grades two steps are necessary: (1) We must 
first determine a fair minimum requirement, which will advance 
with advancing years, but which, at each stage of progress, must 
be held inviolate. A minimum requirement, observe. To deter- 
mine what this minimum requirement shall be demands a study 
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into the possibilities within the child’s capacity. The English 
Teachers’ Association of California has indorsed a report of such a 
study for the four years of high school; the leaflet is available from 
the secretary either by purchase or by joining the Association. This 
business of minimum requirement is difficult to explain in brief; 
misunderstanding is almost inevitable, but perhaps I can illustrate 
by an example. In the first primary grades a minimum require- 
ment for the day’s lesson might be the spelling of two words, “cat”’ 
and “bird” (if spelling is worthy the attention of primary grades, 
nowadays!). Both of these words must be spelled exactly, or the 
work is a failure. This is perfectly possible, perfectly definite. 
If “the habit of success” be, as the Santa Clara teacher said, ‘‘ the 
most vital thing taught in school,” surely here it may be gained on 
a fundamentally honest basis, instead of by calling good that which 
is not good. Any child normal enough to be in school can learn 
to spell two words each day so perfectly that he need never forget, 
though frequent reviews may be necessary. ‘To require ten words 
a day, is, on the contrary, to ask what for many is impossible, and 
the moment you admit that three of those words may be mis- 
spelled and a passing grade given, that moment you destroy 
standard, and kill the desire for perfection. If it be objected that 
two words a day will not be sufficient for a lesson, I can only answer 
that as a high-school teacher I shall be satisfied beyond my wildest 
dreams when my Freshmen come to me able to know, use, and 
correctly spell 2,240 words! Verify the multiplication for your- 
selves: two words a day, twenty days a month, seven months a 
year, eight years before high school! 

2. Having then determined our requirement, let us next agree 
on some interpretation of the various grades, and let us determine 
the value of every paper solely as it conforms to the definition we 
have set. ‘Then C or 3, or 75-80, or whatever symbol we choose 
to indicate a passing grade, shall mean that a definite assignment 
has been squarely met. This assignment must be simple, exact, 
clear, limited, possible, each new requirement always preceded by real 
instruction and review. D, 4, or below 75 shall mean simply that 
the assignment has not been met. Let us keep to the point and not 
befog our judgment nor obscure the issue by the introduction of 
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flimsy and irrelevant argument: “She didn’t deserve C, but she 
has tried hard, and I couldn’t bear to have her fail!”” If the work 
itself is not up to the ascertainable standard, has not met the 
requirement, the failure is already present, and no quibbling can 
alter the facts. The B, 2, 80-90, or “recommending” grade means 
not merely that the requirement has been met, but, in addition, 
that the paper is “thoroughly satisfactory,” I like the University 
of California’s interpretation of this 2 grade—“thoroughly satis- 
factory.”’ That means something; itringstrue. And if the require- 
ment be met with an added touch of power or grace or genius, 
give the grade of A, 1, or go per cent. I use the subjunctive 
advisedly; in this imperfect world the “first rate” is rare. Not 
many of us measure up to excellence, but the best, even if the 
hardest, lesson is the square facing of our limitations. Truth 
again. Do we gain by believing that we are what we are not? 
If we hold fast to truth, we cannot go far astray or, says Huxley, 
wandering from the path, we shall come upon error and so be set 
right; but if we cover our eyes and refuse to recognize the truth, 
verily there is no help for us. 

This inflexibility, this devotion to an imperishable ideal, works, 
as I have elsewhere shown, to the pupil himself, not hardship, but 
blessing. The essential and ideal function of the school, essential 
because ideal, is to maintain standards deeply fixed in the eternal 
verities. In sincerity and loftiest patriotism, then, let us “do our 
bit’’ to help save the world by teaching the American schoolboy 
through most potent example—rather than by empty precept— 
unswerving rectitude of thought, intellectual integrity, high idealism, 
“that this nation under God shall have a new birth of freedom and 
that government of the people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.” 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT CHATTANOOGA 

The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English in Chattanooga, November 30—December 2, 1922, was as 
enjoyable and useful as the best of its predecessors. Though the total 
attendance was not so large as it has sometimes been, there were present 
representatives from twenty-nine states—all but four between the 
Rockies and the Hudson. Those present were largely the leaders in 
local associations, and so the meeting will have an effect quite dispro- 
portionate to the numerical attendance. Since these people had come 
from considerable distances, they were enthusiastic enough to reach 
Chattanooga in time for the open meeting of the Essentials Committee, 
Thanksgiving evening, to attend every session instead of sight-seeing, 
and to stay to the very end at ten o’clock Saturday night. Never 
before have the various sessions been so evenly attended. 

A related feature of this meeting was the large number participating 
in the management of the business of the Council. Not so many years 
ago a meeting of the Board of Directors was attended by seven persons, 
but at Chattanooga thirty-four directors answered the first roll call. 
This wider distribution of responsibility is sure to result in better manage- 
ment of the Council’s affairs and in the more active support of the Council 
by local groups. 

Taking this meeting to the South seems to have been wise. Many 
new faces appeared and invaluable contacts between the long-time 
workers in the Council and these southern colleagues were established. 
Both the Council as an organization and the actual work of the class- 
rooms in all sections will benefit. 

The local committee, led by Louis F. Snow, of the University of 
Chattanooga, did much to make the gathering a success. They provided 
pre-convention publicity, satisfactory arrangements for headquarters and 
meeting places, and two pleasant social occasions. All Friday afternoon 
was given to an automobile tour, combining two of the usual trips, to 
the battle-fields of Lookout Mountain, Chickamauga, and Missionary 
Ridge. The wonderful view into seven states was almost blotted out 
by fog, but the misty weather added a certain romantic charm to the few 
miles of beautiful scenery which remained visible; and the conditions 
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under which the famous Civil War struggles were carried on were not 
in the least obscured. On Saturday evening, at the close of the section 
meetings, visitors were received at the home of President Brown, of the 
University of Chattanooga. 

Throughout the papers and discussions of the convention two trends 
were clearly evident: (1) The social aim and social methods in the teach- 
ing of both literature and composition are being generally adopted by 
progressive teachers. Especially in composition was it noticeable that 
all the speakers, though they were talking about different phases of 
the process, and even recommending different specific devices, were in 
essential harmony as to both aims and methods. (2) The belief in 
experimental and scientific determination of curriculums and teaching 
procedures is increasing rapidly. During the next year council com- 
mittees will carry on more experimentation than ever before. Mean- 
time, since trustworthy experiments cannot be rushed, consensus of 


opinion upon many pressing problems is being reached as a present guide. 


BUSINESS 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON MEETING 

The “Dixie Flyer,” carrying ten of the directors including the 
secretary with the agenda for the meeting of the Board of Directors, 
was four hours late, and no formal business was attempted at this 
session. 

Under the skilful leadership of President Gaston, over twenty-five 
directors, from a dozen different states, discussed informally the time 
allotted to English, and the recent developments in teaching literature, 
speech, and written composition. 

From some quarters, it was reported that pressure is being brought 
on boards of education to reduce the time given to English, either in 
the number of years required, or the hours per week, or in a shift from 
cultural to vocational aspects of the work. This is felt particularly in 


communities where supervisors of vocational and other sul 


yyectsS are 
demanding more time for their specialties, and the appointment of English 
supervisors was urged. Many communities, however, reported an 
increase in English, through student demand for electives. 

In literature teaching, the emphasis is increasingly on the relation 
of literature to life; on reading for the proper enjoyment of leisure, and 
proper understanding of contemporary as well as past work and 
thought; and on the need for teachers to have wide knowledge of 
the best literature of today in order to guide pupils wisely. Oral 
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English is felt to be of the first importance. Many devices were 
reported for securing clear, effective, and correct speech, for putting 
the responsibility on the pupils, and for creating real situations 
in which the pupils will feel the stimulus of an audience who are 
intent on hearing what they have to say. In securing correctness in 
written work, emphasis was put on drill on those forms only which are 
frequent sources of error; on notebooks and card-catalogue devices for 
checking the individual pupil’s mistakes; on the lists of common errors 
which have been worked out by extensive investigations; and on the 
use of standard tests to isolate the errors that are common enough to 
justify class drill, and to reveal which pupils in a class need special 
attention. 

With the rapidly developing technique for attacking mistakes in 
written work, the increased attention to good oral English both for cor- 
rectness and for effective delivery of ideas to an audience, and the closer 
relation of literary study to life, it was thought that a modern English 
course under an efficient supervisor would have no difficulty in justifying 
the amount of time assigned to this most essential subject. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


President Gaston called the first full session of the Board of Directors 
to order immediately at the close of the annual dinner. Roll call showed 
the following directors present: At large, T. W. Gosling, J. F. Hosic, 
W. W. Hatfield, F. N. Scott, E. M. Hopkins, S. A. Leonard; California 
Association, Effie McFadden; Chattanooga District Council, Lucy H. 
MacDonald; English Section of West Tennessee, Elizabeth Haszinger; 
Greater Chicago English Club, Sophia Camenisch; Detroit English 
Club, E. L. Miller, C. C. Certain; Georgia Council, Dr. Melton, Mary 
Pansy Aiken; Illinois Association, Essie Chamberlain, A. F. Trams; 
Iowa Association, Hardin Craig, Ida Jacobs; Kansas Association, Laura 
Benedict; Memphis Association, Alice O’Donnell; Minneapolis Associa- 
tion, Rewey Belle Inglis; Nebraska Council, J. W. Searson; New York 
City Association, J. M. Avent, C. R. Gaston, Allan Abbott; New York 
State Association, J. M. Spinning; North Carolina Association, Alonzo C. 
Hall, C. A. Hibbard; Ohio Council, C. E. Thomas; St. Louis Council, 
Genevieve Apgar; Virginia Association, C. T. Logan; West Virginia 
Association, Mrs. Mary Fontaine Laidley; Wisconsin Association, Mary 
Hargrave, Marie Gapen, S. A. Leonard. 

The reading of the minutes of the previous meeting was dispensed 
with, upon motion by T. W. Gosling. 
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The secretary-treasurer presented the following financial statement: 
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STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
NOVEMBER 25, 1922 
Income 
Publications... .. naceh parent teioraier ere care aie $ 446.92 ; 
Collective Memberships — eisesaunds 185.10 
Ce $2,640.35 
Less subscriptions to English Journal............. . 1,736.00 ; 
Net Income from memberships... . Pe Pe eae or 904.35 . 
Gross Income from Operations , $1,536.37 \ 
Less Operating Expenses 
Salary—Stenographer , , secccscesg 960.60 
ES ks as 73.41 
> . . > 
Committee Expenses “a rear 63.36 
Miscellaneous Expense bileén idiewas . 189.00 ' 
Total Operating Expense............ ak baie I, 205.77 
— — ; 
Net Income from Operations. ... hein si $ 330.60 
Plus Interest Earned on Liberty Bond................. 4.25 
Net Income from all sources............ i ee $ 334.85 
STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, NOVEMBER 25, 1922 ' 
Current Assets 
Cash in Bank..... ; : eee a 
Petty Cash Fund..... i ncaGesanies 10.00 
Liberty Bond. re ne eee 100.00 
Accrued Interest on Liberty Bond.... hacewews 2.12 
Stamps on Hand. . ee iP 7.70 
Total Assets. ... Se aiepin pena KGiapneeeee $1,069.47 
Liabilities 
Amount Received for Publication of Hopkins Report...$ 147.00 
Peet WOOFER. 6.6.5... ee Ca eR ee aie 022.47 
Total Liabilities... ee MepsnenetiO), oars MAE): gee are $1,060.47 
Net Worth start of fiscal year eee ebeeerenbnncKes $ 587.62 \ 
Plus Profit for fiscal year ended November 25, 1922..... ' 334.85 
Net Worth November 25, 1922, as shown above......... $ 922.47 


Reports of committees were given as follows: 
Miss Crumpton reported for Mr. Merry, chairman of the Committee 
on American Speech, that at his suggestion the National Council of 
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Teachers of English, the National Association of Teachers of Speech, 
and the National Federation of Women’s Clubs have formed a Joint 
Committee on Speech with these members: Professor Glenn N. Merry, 
chairman; National Council of Teachers of English; Claudia E. Crump- 
ton, Detroit; John Mantle Clapp, New York City; Mrs. Guy Stevens 
Farrington, San Francisco; National Association of Teachers of Speech: 
Frank M. Rarig, Minneapolis; Smiley Blanton, Madison; Henrietta 
Prentiss, New York City; General Federation of Women’s Clubs: Mrs. 
K. K. Robbins, Chicago; Mrs. W. S. Ripley, Wakefield, Massachusetts; 
Mrs. C. E. Vowles, Mount Pleasant, Michigan. The committee is 
pushing better-speech propaganda through speech weeks and follow-up 
work. It will probably need $100 from the Council during the coming 
year. Upon motion of J. F. Hosic the report was approved and the 
appropriation referred to the Executive Committee with power to act. 

The secretary read the report sent by Clarence Stratton, chairman 
of the Committee on Plays: 


The Committee on Plays, somewhat modified by the appointment of some 
members from the Drama League of America to serve as a joint committee 
upon a play list, has been working consistently throughout the past year. 

At the present time entries and annotations for nearly four hundred full- 
length and one-act plays are entered upon cards awaiting the final approval of 
the committee for definite inclusion in the copy for the published pamphlet. 
Within the next month this copy should be definitely decided upon. As soon 
as that is done it will be sent to the Chicago office, where arrangements will be 
made for printing it. It is hoped that this list will be of practical value to 
the thousands of directors of plays in educational institutions. Upon Mr. 
Hatfield’s motion the report was approved and the Executive Committee 
authorized to make equitable arrangements with the Drama League for joint 
publication of the prospective play list. 


S. A. Leonard reported for the Essentials Committee that Misses 
Chamberlain and Camenisch will follow out suggestions they made at 
the open meeting; Mr. Hosic will attempt standardization of the Chicago 
composition scale and some exploration of the essentials in literature; 
Mrs. McDonald will study library work and equipment; Dudley Miles 
and G. S. Lasher will work upon silent reading and mechanics of writing, 
respectively. 

C. C. Certain’s report of progress for the Committee on Examinations 
was approved by general consent. 

The secretary announced that Herbert Bates, who had not been 
asked to report to the board, will probably have the new home-reading 
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list ready for the printer by January 1. In order to provide for the junior 
high as well as the senior, and to include the most desirable books which 
have appeared since the publication of the original report in 1913, the 
new pamphlet will have to be at least 50 per cent larger and probably 
slightly more expensive. The Executive Committee was authorized to 
use its discretion in the publication and pricing of the new list. 

President Gaston asked the board to name presiding officers for the 
High-School and Elementary Sections Saturday evening. E. L. Miller 
and T. W. Gosling were chosen unanimously. 

F. N. Scott told something of the character of the (British) Society 
for Pure English and of the desire of a group of American scholars to 
establish a co-operating organization in this country. He asked the 
Council to approve what had already been done and to pledge future 
moral support. Upon motion by J. F. Hosic, the secretary and Professor 
Scott were directed to draw up a resolution of approval to be submitted 
to the Annual Business Meeting with the recommendation of the Board 
of Directors. 

Hardin Craig, chairman of the Committee on College English, 
explained that he finds many of his difficulties to be of the sort that 
can be met effectively only in the elementary-school training of the 
pupils. It is impossible to build a curriculum satisfactorily except from 
the kindergarten up. He therefore moved the appointment of a large 
committee to lay out plans for a survey of English teaching in America 
from the kindergarten through the college. Immediately F. N. Scott 
was asked concerning the probability of such a survey under the auspices 
of the General Education Board. More than a year ago a small group 
of university men—including Dr. Capen, at that time secretary of the 
Carnegie Foundation—asked an appropriation of at least $50,000 for 
such a survey, to be made when the present classical survey is completed. 
No reply has been received. The secretary then presented a request 
from William B. Owen, president of the N.E.A.: 

It is the plan of the National Education Association to organize a committee 
or commission to formulate an American School Program. This program is 
to cover the organization, administration, curriculum, and method of the 
American public school from the kindergarten up to the professional school. 
The purpose is to do ina Sj stematic and complete way what has been done in 
the past for parts of the school by the Committee of Ten, the Committee of 
Seven, and the Committee on the Reorganization of Secondary Education. 
The documents published by these committees and commissions have had a 
determining influence in the developing of the American public schools. Their 
influence has depended upon the character of the reports themselves. Of 
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course, something depended upon the prestige of the officers of the association 
which issued these reports, but fundamentally their influence depended on 
their inherent worth. 

In organizing this committee, the President of the National Education 
Association has adopted the plan of dealing with those organizations of teachers 
already in existence. Many of these, like the National Council of Teachers 
of,English, deal with a single subject. Others are based on a common adminis- 
trative function, like the Department of Superintendence. Therefore, the 
President of the National Education Association is asking these different 
associations to submit to him a list of half a dozen people out of which he can 
appoint a member on the commission of the National Association. The 
purpose in getting a number is that when the whole committee is made up, 
there will be something like a fair distribution among the parts of the country 
and different parts of the school system. Whoever is selected for appointment 
by the President of the National Education Association will thus be approved 
in advance by his fellow workers in the field. The function of the representa- 
tives of these organizations will be to carry into the commission the views of 
his professional colleagues. He can get these views in any way that his organ- 
ization provides. The second function he will perform will be to carry the views 
uf the commission back to the organization. If the right people can be 
appointed, and if all will come together in the right spirit, it is believed it will 
be possible for all the people working together for public education in America 
to have the kind of influence on the development of our schools that has not 
been exercised in this way before. 


Professor Craig then withdrew his motion, and a motion to accept 
the invitation of the N.E.A. was carried unanimously. Upon motion 
of J. F. Hosic, the board voted by informal ballot, each one for six persons. 
T. W. Gosling and J. W. Searson, who were named as tellers, asked 
before canvassing the vote that the highest six be declared elected regard- 
less of majorities. To this the board agreed by vote. The tellers 
reported the following as the six receiving most votes: Allan Abbott, 
J. F. Hosic, S. A. Leonard, Hardin Craig, F. N. Scott, C. C. Certain. 

S. A. Leonard pointed out that, under present rules, members of 
affiliated local associations may subscribe for the English Journal at 
$2.00, and the Council receive not a penny. Since many of these people 
would otherwise belong to the Council, paying a membership fee of 
$3.00, of which the Council keeps $1.00, either the collective-membership 
dues (frequently called affiliation dues) of the local associations should 
be raised, or the club subscription arrangement should be changed to 
give the Council a share. After much explanation, it was finally voted 
that after January 1, 1923, club subscriptions shall be $2.25, the 25 cents 
to remain in the Council treasury. 
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The 1923 meeting of the Council was invited to St. Louis by Miss 
Apgar, to Atlanta by Dr. Melton, to Detroit by Mr. Miller. Mr. Hosic 
called attention to a resolution of some years’ standing that two of every 
three annual meetings shall be held in Chicago. Upon motion of Mr. 
Abbott this resolution was rescinded. Mr. Abbott then moved that the 
choice for 1923 be left to the Executive Committee, and this motion 
prevailed. (The Executive Committee later reported that they had 
agreed upon Detroit.) 

Some members of the Council thought that it would be well to have 
the editorial board of the English Journal (aside from the editor and 
advisory editor) named by the Council. The present editor assented to 
the proposal. S. A. Leonard moved that the Nominating Committee 
be instructed to recommend five persons for this service, and the motion 
carried unanimously. 

At 11:30 P.M. the Board of Directors adjourned to meet Saturday at 
high noon for the election of officers and other business. 

At 12:15 P.M., Saturday, the board reconvened at the University of 
Chattanooga. Because of pressure of time there was no roll call, though 
there were several directors then present who had not been present at 
the Friday evening session. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was presented by its chair- 
man, Allan Abbott, as follows: For president, J. W. Searson, University 
of Nebraska; for first vice-president, O. B. Sperlin, Moran School, 
Rolling Bay, Washington; for second vice-president, Alonzo C. Hall, 
North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro; for secretary-treasurer, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Normal College; for auditor, C. C. Certain, 
assistant director, in charge of language instruction, Detroit; for member 
of the Executive Committee for two years, C. R. Gaston, Richmond 
Hill High School, New York City; for the editorial board of the English 
Journal: E. M. Hopkins, University of Kansas; F. N. Scott, Uni ersity 
of Michigan; Charles S. Pendleton, George Peabody College for 
Teachers; E. L. Miller, supervisor of high schools, Detroit; and Mathilde 
Parlett, Industrial High School for Girls, Columbus, Georgia. A motion 
to accept the report of the Nominating Committee and to instruct the 
secretary to cast the ballot of the board for these candidates was carried 
without dissenting vote. 

C. C. Certain, chairman of the Committee on Examinations, took 
the floor to ask an appropriation of $75 for investigations by his com- 
mittee this year. Like all other appropriations, this was referred to 
the Executive Committee with power to act. 

The board then adjourned. 
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ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 

The Annual Business Meeting, on this occasion attended by practi- 
cally all the members then in Chattanooga, occurred in the beautiful 
chapel of the University of Chattanooga at 9:30 A.M., Saturday. 

The first item of business was the secretary’s report, in substance 
as follows: 

There are about sixty more members than at this time last year, and the 
financial position of the Council is much improved. The various committees 
are very active.. The Hopkins report on the “Labor and Cost of Composition 
Teaching” is now being set up and will be printed soon. By means of a Council 
appropriation and subscriptions from individuals, funds have been raised for 
six thousand copies, which will be distributed through the secretary’s office 
and through affiliated local associations. Additional copies, if ordered at once, 
may be obtained at $30 per thousand. The contributors are: James F. Hosic, 
F. N. Scott, E. L. Miller, J. W. Searson, Charles G. Osgood, Allan Abbott, 
John L. Haney, S. A. Lynch, Mabel I. Rich, M. E. Henry, T. W. Gosling, F. G. 
Hubbard, K. G. T. Webster, C. C. Certain, Emma J. Breck, Rollo Walter 
Brown, H. G. Paul, R. L. Lyman, Edwin M. Hopkins, F. T. Baker, C. S. 
Thomas, O. B. Sperlin, C. S. Pendleton, S. A. Leonard, W. Wilbur Hatfield, 
New York City Association of Teachers of English, New Jersey Association of 
Teachers of English, English Faculty of the Lewis and Clark and North Central 
High Schools, Spokane, Washington. 


The report of the Nominating Committee being called for, the 
chairman of the committee, Allan Abbott, presented the following 
suggestions of directors to serve for three years: O. B. Sperlin, Moran 
School, Rolling Bay, Washington; August V. Dalché, Warren Easton 
Boys’ High School, New Orleans; and Edwin Mims, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. Upon motion the secretary was unanimously instructed to cast 
the ballot of the Council for these nominees. 

F. N. Scott then explained the movement to co-operate with the 
Society for Pure English? and the secretary presented the following 
resolution with the recommendation of the Board of Directors: 

Resolved, That the National Council of Teachers of English expresses its 
lively interest in the effort to unite the movement for pure English in Great 
Britain with the similar movement in this country, that it approves the steps 
that have been taken thus far, and desires to co-operate in every possible way 
with the British representatives in furthering our common interest in the 
mother tongue. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


t See Proceedings of Board of Directors, pp. 43, 44. 
2 Ibid., p. 44. 
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Miss Bain, of Kansas City, invited the Council to meet next Thanks- 
giving in that city. 

Thomas C. Blaisdell, Slippery Rock (Pennsylvania) Normal School, 
suggested that if the programs had appeared earlier and more thorough 
publicity work been done the attendance might have been larger. Louis 
F. Snow, chairman of the local committee for the convention, defended 
both the secretary and himself. This meeting was more widely 
advertised than any previous one, the local committee and the presi- 
dent being very energetic. Programs will hereafter appear earlier, it 
is hoped. 

A vote of thanks to the local committee, to the musicians, and to the 
University of Chattanooga was unanimous, even vociferous. 

THURSDAY EVENING SESSION 

The open meeting of the Essentials Committee, Thanksgiving evening, 
proved to be practically a general session in attendance. Each speaker 
was asked to state one problem which seemed to him to lie within the 
field of this committee and to suggest a procedure for its solution. An 
unusual number of definite practical suggestions were offered. 

SopHIA CAMENISCH, Parker High School, Chicago: (1) Mase a 
bibliography of all reports upon essentials, including courses of study 
constructed recently in that spirit. (2) From the reports listed, deter- 
mine by tabulation the agreements, which are probably more than we 
suppose, and the disagreements, which are really the problems for investi- 
gation. (3) For formulation and study, divide these materials into 
subject-matter, organization, and method. Under method, give a 
number of plans that have proved successful. 

Esste CHAMBERLAIN, Oak Park (Illinois) High School: (1) Inasmuch 
as in most schools the content and method of instruction is determined 
more by the textbook than by the course of study, examine the texts 
to determine their agreements and disagreements. (2) What do men 
of affairs think are the essentials in expression through language? Ask 
them. (3) Ask graduates of our high schools what they have found 
useful and what they have had to unlearn. Much of this must be done 
by individual interviews. 

GENEVIEVE ApGAR, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis: Distinctness 
of utterance and refined tone are essentials which we must not overlook. 

W. Wirtspur Hatrieytp, Chicago Normal College: Since there is 
danger that a mere list of minimum essentials will lead some to sheer 
mechanical drill, we need to know, at the same time, the essentials of 
method. The largest issue in composition method is between “form 
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first’’ and “purpose first.’”’ (a@) We may first teach principles and forms 
as well as we know how and then assign themes as practice in the mastery 
of these principles and forms. (6) We may first set up an ‘audience 
situation,”’ that is, make the pupil conscious of something to say and of 
an audience to whom he wishes to say it or who wish him tosay it. Then 
we may teach principles and forms as means of saying it more effectively. 
Psychological analysis seems to point to the latter as the more economical 
method, but in the analysis some important factor may have been over- 
looked. Why not use the well-known plan of equivalent groups—usually 
an experimental group and a “control”? group—to test the result- 
producing power of these procedures ? 

J. F. Hosic, Teachers College, Columbia University: Essentials for 
whom—children or adults? We must find what children need now and 
can use atonce. Do this by taking a consensus of opinion from a number 
of school systems in which the actual classroom teachers have worked 
out in conference what they think pupils of different grades may profit- 
ably attempt to learn and apply. 

F. N. Scort, University of Michigan: “Essentials” is an unpleasant 
word, and probably misleading. Why not talk of “values”? Study 
the effects (values) of the things we are now doing. 

Tuomas C. BLAISDELL, Slippery Rock (Pennsylvania) Normal: 
Examine children’s writings, as W. Franklin Jones did to find out spell- 
ing needs, to discover when the child needs to know about the possessive 
singular, the present perfect tense, etc. 

ELIZABETH BAKER, Dallas (Texas) High School: We must remember 
that oral expression, which means more than mere public speaking, is 
more important than writing. 

Icre F. Jonnson, Abingdon, Virginia: We can learn from our pupils 
what are the situations in their present daily lives in which they use 
language. These have an immediate classroom use as well as a value 
for the committee. 

ErrreE McFApDDEN, San Francisco Normal: We must talk of essentials 
not for children and pupils but for the child and the pupil. Some write 
by the grace of God and need little training, whereas others learn to 
express themselves with reasonable effectiveness only through careful 
instruction and drill. 

E. L. MILier, supervisor of high schools, Detroit: We need to 
analyze composition into its elements, and distribute these among the 
grades, to be taught. Then we may diagnose each child’s case and assign 
him to the class in which he will get what he needs. 
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Mary Pansy AIKEN, Atlanta (Georgia) High School asked how this 
was to be done, but Mr. Miller would not attempt to say. 

EK. M. Hopkins, University of Kansas: English composition is such 
a complex matter that it is difficult to deal with. In any problem with 
four variables, Edison must have 10,000 data, with five variables, 50,000. 
By an elaborate tabulation in which composition activities are set 
opposite the psychological capacities which they require and develop, 
we might begin to see our way through the problem. 

ALLAN ABBOTT, Teachers College, Columbia University: The 
endowed Scarborough School has succeeded, in a measure, in solving the 
problem suggested by Mr. Miller. They use an elaborate system of tests 
to discover individual difficulties and then give special personal attention 
to their removal. In any school, some help may be secured by screening 
off, through tests, pupils who do not need certain sorts of instruction 
and drill. 

BERTHA BAIN, Kansas City (Missouri) High School: The matters 
which every teacher ought to teach are the essentials. What else shall 
he teach? What he thinks are the essentials. 

T. W. GOSLING, superintendent of schools, Madison, Wisconsin: 
Essentials for what? Do we mean for promotion to the next grade? 
We must remember that essentials may differ in different groups, because 
the speech and writing of children will never rise much above their 
social environment. 

HERBERT BATES, Manual Training High School, Brooklyn: In 
rhetoric, we probably do not have the essentials. In actual composition 
we do not find ourselves much helped by the precepts of the texts. We 
should analyze what we actually do when we write, in order to find the 
essentials we are to teach tochildren. First, we organize our ideas roughly. 
Then we start to attain our end, being careful not to lose touch with the 
present thought. As we go, new ideas arise and modify our organization. 
We should work further in this analysis. 

C. E. THomas, Woodward High School, Cincinnati: I have taught 
too and their carefully, and the next year with the same class encountered 
the same difficulty. How can some of these difficult things be taught 
to stick ? 

C. S. PENDLETON, Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville: (1) 
The committee might encourage the collection of themes for statistical 
and other laboratory study by graduate students in the schools of educa- 
tion. One institution could use ten thousand. (2) What qualities must 
literature have in order to be suitable to different school grades ? 
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S. A. LEONARD, University of Wisconsin, chairman of the Committee 
on Essentials, gave an admirable summary of the suggestions made. 
We must think of essentials as including large matters as well as mechan- 
ical minutiae. His individual hope is to develop a set of tests which 
shall not breed errors, as the blank-filling and choice-between-two-forms 
tests do. 

FIRST GENERAL SESSION 

Shortly after 9:30, Friday morning, an orchestra from the Chat- 
tanooga High School, in whose auditorium the session was held, began 
the brief but excellent musical program. Louis F. Snow, chairman of 
the local committee, opened the formal meeting by calling for the invoca- 
tion by a Chattanooga pastor, and then welcomed the visitors. He 
introduced President Charles Robert Gaston, of Richmond Hill High 
School, New York City, whose presidential address was the first number 
on the program. The text of the address will appear in an early issue 
of the English Journal. 

Allan Abbott, Teachers College, Columbia University, presented, 
as the second paper of the session, a report of progress in his attempt to 
devise and standardize a test of fitness to teach English. His report, 
slightly abridged, will appear in a later number of the English Journal. 

An address by Edwin Mims, Vanderbilt University, upon the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Why Teach Literature ?”’ concluded the session. This address, 
which was very warmly received by the convention, was in substance 
as follows: 

Some of us can scarcely imagine why this question should be raised; you 
might as well ask, Why live, or Why have air or water, or Why believe in God ? 

At any rate, we are forced to give a reason for the faith that is in us and 
perhaps to restate some fundamental aims and ideals. The teaching of English 
literature has now reached the stage into which every educational reform must 
pass. Some of us are old enough to remember the enthusiasm with which 
American colleges and schools approached the study of our own literature as 
the very backbone of every curriculum. We spoke of the folly of an old, 
fixed, classical curriculum which had left out the vital study of one’s own 
literature. This criticism of the old was supplanted by enthusiasm for the 
new, and we looked confidently forward to the enrichment that would come 
from the new. All the results that we anticipated have not followed; on the 
contrary, a reaction has set in that is seriously threatening the success of a 
great undertaking. Some of this failure is due to ourselves. There are far 
too many who teach literature—paradoxical as that may seem—to make money, 
There are others who have adopted the teaching of literature as a profession, 
or who have drifted into it; they have been overwhelmed by the routine and 
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drudgery or have fallen into a purely conventional way of handling their prob- 
lems. Others have made the teaching of literature an opportunity for display- 
ing their knowledge and have cluttered up the study with all sorts of odds and 
ends of philology, literary history, and every other subject that may be remotely 
related to literature; they have used graduate methods for undergraduate 
students, emphasizing minor writers and periods at the expense of the writers 
who reveal human life in its broad and elemental aspects. And there are 
still others who have, with a certain intellectual snobbishness, emphasized the 
technical and aesthetic with a certain joy that none but the few can ever hope 
to enjoy the best literature. 

At the same time, we have to reckon with enemies from without. The 
undue emphasis upon social and athletic life in our schools and colleges often 
creates an atmosphere in which real literary study becomes almost impossible. 
The demand for vocational and professional education often crowds out of a 
curriculum purely literary courses. The American zest for popular magazines 
and novels invades even our academic circles and lowers the standard of appre- 
ciation. Swashbucklers like Mencken reiterate, with increasing emphasis, 
that we really cannot fulfill our function because of mental and even moral 
limitations, while more academic critics like Paul Elmer More try to convince 
us that between the extremes of philogical instruction and dilettante vaporing 
there is really no middle ground. Everywhere there is a profound discontent 
with the actual results that have followed from a quarter of a century of effort. 

If such an analysis leaves us somewhat disillusioned and chastened, it 
should not leave us defeated or ready to surrender. The very difficulty of the 
situation is a challenge to the brave man and the man of faith. It is time to 
sound the note for a new attack, a fresh battle. One thing is certain: we must 
make the teaching of literature vital. This is very easy to say and very diffi- 
cult to do. The searching of our hearts and minds ought to lead to a fresh 
dedication of ourselves to what we must believe is a high task. We shall all 
have different methods to meet our various situations, but I think we might 
agree on a few points of view. If we are to teach men and women rather than 
future teachers of English, we must constantly appeal to the broadly human 
values. We should emphasize always the relation of literature to a true life 
of culture and to religious faith. We should magnify literature as a national 
asset and especially as a revelation of the tradition which we share with the 
other great branch of the English-speaking world. The study of some past 
period of literary history or of a great author should always be accompanied 
with interpretations of our contemporary life, upon which such study throws 
light. 

Certainly the contemporary situation in America emphasizes the need of 
the best study of literature. I have found immense profit in the articles of 
Professor Stuart P. Sherman, and especially in a recent article in the Aélantic 
Monthly. I know of no better analysis of our American mind at this present 
time and no more inspiring challenge to teachers of literature. If, as so many 
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doctors are saying, young Americans are throwing off the inhibitions that have 
been upon them by reason of the puritan and pioneer philosophies of life, there 
is all the more reason why these suppressed desires should be given proper 
direction. Professor Sherman is right in saying that what the younger genera- 
tion needs—and craves far more than we realize—is ‘“‘a binding generalization 
of philosophy, or religion, or morals, which will give direction and purpose 
to the languid, diffusive drift of their lives.” “What the average man wants 
is the large-scale production and the wide diffusion of science, art, music, 
literature—the best to be had—and he is going to get them and to glorify 
whole-heartedly the heroes of culture who provide them for him.” If we add 
to these words Whitman’s idea that “viewed today the problem of humanity 
all over the civilized world is social and religious, and is to be finally met and 
treated by literature,” we have an ample field within which to work and an 
abundant inspiration for the task. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 

A delightful orchestral prelude for the session of Saturday afternoon 
was furnished by pupils of the Macaulay School. The first speaker was 
the new president of the Council, J. W. Searson, of the University of 
Nebraska, whose topic was “The English Teacher’s Contacts.”’ Pro- 
fessor Searson’s paper will appear later in the Journal. 

C. C. Certain, assistant director in charge of language instruction, 
Detroit, discussed ‘‘Sane Testing.”” A summary of his address follows: 

The development of satisfactory tests and of sane methods of using them 
depends upon extending the experiences of classroom teachers with testing. 
Laboratory testers are likely to have obsessions from which the practical 
teacher is free. Some of the theorists are now using the tests as a basis for 
individual instruction, abandoning class procedure. 

There is danger that, where standard tests are used, the making of high 
scores may become the chief concern of both teachers and pupils. We must 
take great care to humanize and liberalize the testing program. 

Teachers generally must use these tests before we shall know whether they 
are really satisfactory. EE. W. Dolch’s article in the November English Journal 
shows how the teacher’s experience may contribute to our knowledge of the 
actual workings of tests. 

The teacher’s greatest opportunity in connection with tests is to substitute 
these standard measurements and other similar devices for ordinary 
examinations. 


John M. Clapp, of the Ronald Press, and lecturer in the School of 
Retailing, New York University, was the third speaker, and his subject 
was “English for Work.” He has kindly provided the following 
summary. 
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The most striking feature of the history of English teaching during the 
past thirty years has been the steady increase in the attention given to language 
as the instrument of ordinary intercourse, to the study of English for work 
rather than study of the English in its fine art aspects. In composition classes, 
it has given us composition scales and standards, and the Better Speech move- 
ment. 

It is time to consider the tendency broadly, to observe some of its implica- 
tions, and, in particular, to note some of the next steps which lie before the 
teacher of English. 

The schools are always in danger of forgetting the range and variety of 
the medium of conveying thought which we call language. We are realizing 
today that language is vastly broader than formal literature, and that the vast 
field of conversation and informal writing by which the affairs of life are con- 
ducted is no less truly governed by the principles of literary art. It is time 
that departments of English took fuller cognizance of the problems of language 
as used in business and industry, the dominant aspects of modern life. 

In this connection, the work of the Commercial Education Research 
Committee in New York City is of interest. The committee included: (1) 
representatives of five large business concerns: the Brooklyn Edison Company, 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, R. H. Macy and Company, the Standard 
Oil Company, and the Western Electric Company; (2) six teachers of English 
in the New York high schools; (3) one representative of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Retailing. The committee was formed at the suggestion 
of the New York City school authorities with the object of investigating the 
use of language today in progressive business organizations. It has collected a 
large number of specimens of letters, memos, and instruction sheets from lead- 
ing New York concerns, which have been classified and edited with suggestions 
to the teacher for their use in connection with class composition exercises. The 
significance of the examples is that they illustrate the average standards followed 
in good houses today. They are not the ideal best nor yet “horrible examples,” 
but “‘the run of the mill,” the sort of illustrative matter which is most difficult 
for those not inside an industry to obtain. Examination of these speci 
mens will aid the English teacher to see more clearly the differences and the 
resemblances between the English of the schools and the actual English of 
business. 

The report of the Committee will include, in addition t 
a large number of representatives of business houses, in New York and else- 
where, with reference to the relation of language to the work of their own 


(1) statements by 


organizations; (2) specimens of correspondence manuals prepared by business 
houses for their own use; (3) a list of books relating to modern business and 
industry which may be utilized for supplementary reading in English classes. 
Examination of existing reading lists shows that the books now suggested to 
students deal hardly at all with the industrial world in which the majority of 
our population must live. 
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The report will be made public in a few weeks and made available to all 
teachers of English. It is hoped that many of them will examine it. The 
English teacher has a special and grave handicap not often realized. He is 
peculiarly a specialist engaged in teaching a subject of general interest. His 
pupils are representatives of the public at large. Most of them are not and 
never will be “bookmen.” Their interest in language is mainly, and perma- 
nently, utilitarian. However they may respect and admire their instructor, 
they discount what he says about books and language as merely a “‘specialist’s”’ 
views. If the teacher, who is himself essentially a “bookman,” teaching 
English because he “loves books,” is to help his young citizens toward 
accurate and artistic use of the universal medium of language, if he is not to 
seem “‘queer”’ he will be wise to use his utmost endeavors to learn the point 
of view of the ordinary citizen. His best course would be to go into business 
himself for a while, for a summer at least—in the shop or office, behind the 
counter, on the road—and learn for himself just in what way command of 
language counts in everyday affairs and in the thought of ordinary people. 
He will then return to teaching better qualified for the function which no one 
else can perform, that of interpreting literature to his non-bookish pupils, and 
of aiding them to use more accurately and artistically the vast and varied 
organ of language. 

Short of thus personally entering the field of business, nothing will more 
aid the English teacher to correct the bookish influence of class routine than the 
examination of representative pieces of business writing, in such collections as 
that of this Committee Report. There is no danger that either teacher or 
pupils will thereby lose interest in the fine art aspects of language. Rather, 
their comprehension of the art of great literature will be quickened. Earnest 
effort for artistic creation in the habitual low-tension modes of expression 
leads almost surely to sympathetic comprehension of the art of the creators 
of high-tension literature. 


The fourth and final address of a long but rich session, by James F. 
Hosic, Teachers College, Columbia University, served in a measure as 
a summary of the convention, and is itself summarized here. 


ENGLISH AND DEMOCRACY 

The topic assigned to me on this occasion is so broad as to include pretty 
much everything that has been said during the progress of the convention. 
Since a good command of the vernacular is essential to success in all phases of 
American life, any discussion of English teaching is really a discussion of English 
and democracy. More specifically, Dr. Gaston has set before us the modern 
aims of English teaching, and Professor Mims has pleaded eloquently for faith- 
ful persistence in the teaching of literature in the face of opposing, more utili- 
tarian tendencies. It remains for me to inquire how we can get the thing done— 
how we can make instruction in English contribute most fruitfully to the 
abundant life. 
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First, we may attempt a definition of democracy more directly useful than 
those proposed by Lowell in his well-known address. We may accept the five- 
fold analysis of the sociologist, namely, full participation in home life, in 
occupational group activity, in civic responsibilities, in recreation and leisure, 
and, finally, in religion and philanthropy. To be truly a member of any one 
such group means to share in the common purposes, to have the spirit of 
co-operation, and to contribute one’s peculiar part in the general distribution 
of labor. Such a view of life and of the school tends to emancipate us from a 
too slavish adherence to conventional distinctions. We shall think less about 
how the pupil shall master subjects as such and more about how he may bring 
his entire equipment to bear on each situation as it arises. 

Second, we may now inquire what influence such a conception is likely to 
have upon our choice of subject-matter and our ideals of method. Obviously, 
we shall be setting up new criteria of value for the selection of literature for 
the course of study. Other things being equal, books will be taught which 
do most to provide the student with useful and impelling ideas in relation to 
the American home, American industry, American use of leisure, as well as 
civic duties and good will. No one will deny that such a policy is but little 
followed at the present time. In composition, likewise, emphasis will fall not 
upon formal theme assignments, too often of a literary character, but upon an 
actual exchange of experience, within the class groups themselves, for the 
definite purposes of giving information, or of entertaining, or of persuading to 
action. Instruction in technique will thus become subordinate to immediate 
practical ends. 

As for method of instruction, we may recognize in the first place that, since 
the actual education which takes place is dependent upon the activities of the 
pupils, our concern will be to train for democracy through the actual practice 
of it. Co-operative group activity, whether of the class as a whole or of some 
part of it, will thus largely replace our present more individualistic procedures. 
The class as a whole will be invited to formulate desirable ends and to work 
toward them with methods carefully designed and evaluated. Individuality 
will have free play because of the opportunity given for voluntary contribution 
and leadership. 

That such a general attitude toward the teaching of English will result in 
better application of what is learned to the needs of life seems fairly certain. 
The psychologists tell us that habits must be practiced in the way in which 
they are to be used. By regarding the life of children and young people as 
real instead of merely preparatory, we shall, at one stroke, largely do away 
with the present unfortunate isolation and artificiality of the school. One 
excellent illustration of what is meant appears in the case of the library. Pupils 
who are to use and support the public library for the democratic community 
must learn to do it while in school. 

All will recognize that the point of view here assumed is at bottom that of 
the American. Participation in a common life lived with reference to common 
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purposes is one of the chief marks, if not the principal tenet, of Americanism. 
In pleading that English shall be made directly contributory to democracy, 
one is but urging the application of Americanism to the daily work of the school. 
If we have faith in Americanism, let us show it by our works. 


At the Annual Dinner, Friday evening, in the Hotel Patten, covers 
were laid for more than 150 persons, the largest attendance in Council 
history. The program, arranged chiefly by the local committee and 
carried out with Louis F. Snow of the University of Chattanooga as 
toastmaster, included brief addresses by John S. Zeigler, superintendent 
of schools, Chattanooga; James A. Roberts, superintendent of schools 
for Hamilton County; Rev. George A Gay, Chattanooga; Arlo Ayres 
Brown, president of the University of Chattanooga; and stories by E. M. 
Hopkins of Kansas and William E. Vaughn of Memphis. 


The High-School Section, Saturday morning, with Miss Grace Rotzel, 
of Fairhope, Alabama, in the chair, listened to four able papers. 
was by C. E. Thomas, Woodward High School, Cincinnati, on “ Classifica- 
tion According to Ability.” 


The problem of dull pupil and bright pupil has been intensified in Ohio 
by the new law requiring attendance at school until the age of sixteen. 
avoid changes in the whole program, about the same number of sections were 
placed in each period. 
sections were given a test modeled on the Briggs Alpha and Beta tests—a test 
in forms and a test in writing a paragraph of not more than seventy-five words 
on one of a given num 
graded by one teacher, all paragraphs of a given period by another. 
no pupils were to be transferred from one period to another, a maximum uni- 
formity in the marking of all pupils in a given period was assured. 
of each period were then classified, according to their marks, in as many sec- 
tions as there had been before, and as far as possible an equal number of good, 
medium, and poor sections assigned to each teacher. 
ful enough to warrant repetition next year. 
lie in the possibility that standards of achievement might insensibly be lowered, 
in the poorer sections, beyond the minimum required to make the next grade. 


John M. Avent was the second speaker, his topic being “‘ Improving 
Conditions.” 
appears here. 
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yer of subjects. 


A greatly condensed abstract of his significant remarks 

































An abstract follows: 


All form papers of a given period were 


The results were success- 


The greatest danger appeared to 
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The most important fact brought to light by the recent survey of English 
teaching in this country, conducted by the New York City Association 
of Teachers of English, is the wide discrepancy in the pupil load, that is, the 
number of pupils per teacher. This ranges from 85 in one city to 213 in another. 
Thus a teacher in one part of the country is expected to train 50 pupils as easily 
as another teacher in another city trains 20. 

What makes this condition even more serious is the further fact that the 
large pupil load is found most frequently in the cities having the largest immi- 
grant population: Boston, San Francisco, New York, and Philadelphia. 

It takes neither a prophet nor a prophet’s son to say what can happen to 
the mother tongue in these places in a generation, or in much less time—unless 
the conditions are radically modified. 

The initiative in this needed change rests with local associations of teachers 
of English. Copies of this survey are at their disposal. 


C. T. Logan, State Normal School, Harrisonburg, Virginia, presented 
an excellent discussion of “‘A Reading Public for High-School Writers.” 
The outline of this paper follows. 


There is no dearth of high-school writers, but most of their work is wooden 
and uninteresting because they write under unreal conditions. 

Real writing implies an audience, that is to say, a reading public. Teachers 
of English must therefore encourage, develop, extend, a reading public for the 
writing done by high-school pupils; and furthermore must see that pupils are 
aware of their public. 

Various devices for supplying a regular and discriminating reading public 
for high-school writers are: 
followed by a class vote on effectiveness. (2) Use of bulletin board for class 
papers selected by student editorial committees. (3) Class manuscript maga- 
zine containing stories, essays, news notes, editorials, verse, etc., written in 


} 


class, selected by editorial board, and placed in bound form in the library. 
(4) Class publication similar to the above, but mimeographed and issued in 
quantity. (5) Use of a page or portion of a page in a local newspaper, school 
news, and other samples of school work being submitted through student 
editorial committee. (6) So-called “‘literary”’ magazines, usually published 
monthly, encouraging stories and poems. (7) The school newspaper, published 
weekly or biweekly and encouraging news writing. 

Of the last two printed publications, the newspaper seems to me preferable; 
first, because it appears more frequently; second, because it demands more 
simple and straightforward writing; third, because it minimizes the use of 
unreal forms which the magazine encourages; and fourth, because it encourages 
conciseness in writing. 

Writing for a school newspaper gives an additional later value—that is, a 
discrimination in reading newspapers. 
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The final speaker was Claudia E. Crumpton, Hutchins Intermediate 
School, Detroit, former chairman of the Council’s Committee on Ameri- 
can Speech. A summary of her address on “‘ The Course in Oral English”’ 
follows. 


Oral English as a part of the high-school course in English is here to stay. 
This gives us at once a responsibility and a great opportunity. 

First, we must determine the basic ideas in accordance with which we are 
to organize the oral English activities. A single aim should dominate them— 
talking for social purposes (cf. C. C. Certain’s talk, on “Speech Training for 
Social Adjustment,” at the Council last year; Professor Scott’s “‘Composition 
as a Mode of Behavior,” in the English Journal; and Professor Pendleton’s 
paper, in the next room this morning, “Composition as Communication”’). 
All aims may be grouped under these subheads: (1) ready understandableness, 
(2) agreeableness, (3) effectiveness. We may, if we like, consider the contribu- 
tions oral English can make to the seven objectives stated, by the Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, in their Cardinal Principles. 
We must remember, also, the sources or means of education—experience, 
observation, reading. 

In organization and content, we have certain influential precedents. As 
to time, New York State set an example which has been largely followed—one 
hour per week. Hunter College High School (New York City) has furnished 
a model of organization—alternate semesters of the whole course. The content 
must be determined by evaluating ordinary activities. 

We have some specific problems, too. The present stiff arrangement of 
desks, which so hampers us in method and spirit, must eventually give way to 
tables and chairs. The large numbers who need to be allowed to participate 
cannot be cared for by present class procedures. Perhaps group methods may 
prove the solution. And we need standards. The excellent, good, and fair 
oral compositions, chosen for each grade by Chicago teachers working with 
Dr. Hosic, is one attempt to solve this problem. 


The time was so short that only Mr. Thomas’ paper was discussed. 
J. M. Spinning, Rochester, New York; August V. Dalché, New Orleans; 
Bertha Bain, Kansas City, Missouri; and T. W. Gosling, Madison, 
Wisconsin, participated. The tonic effect of the plan upon pupils, the 
probable effect upon parents, the freeing of the slow from suppression, 
the social inexpediency of artificial social grouping, and the impossibility 
of obtaining closely homogeneous groups were all touched upon. 

E. L. Miller, supervisor of high schools, Detroit, presided at the 
evening meeting of the High-School Section, and held each speaker 
rigidly to his share of the limited time. The result was a rapidly served 
banquet of ideas. 
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August V. Dalché, Warren Easton Boys’ High School, New Orleans, 
described ‘The Evolution of an English Project.”” A brief explanation 
of the method evolved follows. 


(1) The teacher announces a subject for a long theme—e.g., in a first- 
semester class, “‘ How the Fire Drill Is Conducted in This School.” (2) Teacher 
and class develop an outline to some satisfactory form (blackboard 3) The 
theme is written in installments, approximately one each week +) When 
each theme is brought to class, suggestions for corrections and revision are made, 
not baldly and dogmatically, but inductively or with plentiful explanation and 
illustration. (5) The pupil corrects his own theme, using red ink. (6) The 
pupil rewrites the part of the theme so far finished and adds the next installment. 
This new version—from the beginning—undergoes the same process of revision 
and addition, until after some weeks the theme is finished. (7) All the partial 
and corrected forms of the theme are preserved by the pupil and handed, with 
the completed work, to the teacher, who glances over the sheaf of papers but 
reads carefully only the final draft. On this he grades. (8) Drill in mechanics 
and language requirements of each course is kept parallel to this writing and 
correcting to insure that they function in the themes. 


Julia Davenport Randall, Yeatman High School, St. Louis, in her 
talk on “‘The Assignment in Literature,” had in mind the teacher with 
large classes and scanty library equipment. Her main points were as 
follows: 

There is a possibility of embroidering somewhat the definite assignment 
necessary in large classes. Both preliminary comment and assignments of 
intensive work may be overdone. It is desirable to vary assignments from term 
to term, for the sake of avoiding ruts. Work in literature should be assigned 
in the spirit of adventure and exploration. 


Orton Lowe, director of English for Pennsylvania, spoke upon “ Selec- 
tion in Literature: The Factor of Experience” to this effect: 


Efforts during the past thirty years to select literature suitable for boys 


and girls have resulted in conventional narrow standards, while the young 
people have been guided by the chance offerings of the public libraries and 
bookshops. In our changed world, a change of standards is necessary. The 
great development of science calls for much more informational reading 
than ever before, for many experiences in present time and circumstance, 
much education of the senses. The modern young person must also have 
acquaintance with organized, conventionalized knowledge, such as appears 


in texts. Education should guide in the acquisition of these experiences 


They should be fairly constant—the same in the mountain fastness and 


in the crowded city. The difference between convention and reality must 
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be brought home to our youth. The world of books must mediate between 
sense impressions, on the one hand, and desire, speculation, instinctive grop- 
ings, on the other. Poetry and romance are the best types of literature for 
this function. The yellow-back, the dime novel, the penny-dreadful have their 
place from this point of view, while the sophisticated literature of formal 
society and its particular problems has not. We spoil poetry by administering 
it out of season, by giving Enoch Arden when the child is in tune for heroic 
ballads. We should begin with poetry in a more earnest way in the elementary 
school. Popular science, travel, semi-scientific and autobiographical history, 
light personal essay should be added to our list. Youth needs volume of 
reading matter. No need to be afraid of the newspaper. There should be a 
balance between the past and the present. The teaching method must be 
free from unimportant or detailed criticism and other formalized processes. 
Right selection will not give reading habits rich in experience. The youth must 
catch the spirit of literature, read out of it as much as his experience will permit, 
and do it with the zest of a traveler in a new land. 


The session and the convention closed with a conference between 
Herbert Bates, Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, chairman of 
the Committee on the Home Reading, and intensely interested members 
of the Council. Mr. Bates said, in substance: 


The committee on home reading has nearly completed its revision of the 
list issued in 1913. We are adding many new books, changing the general 
form and classification—in fact, remodeling the list altogether. It must be 
borne in mind that the list, as revised, is intended to be placed in the hands 
of students and to be used by them, so far as possible, without the help of the 
teacher. The number of books added will slightly exceed 50 per cent of the 
number originally listed. Even with this addition, the list is smaller than 
those issued by most schools. 

In selecting, we have insisted that books should not be chosen merely for 
the information contained. Each book must have some literary merit. This 
shuts out many books upon choice of vocation, salesmanship, and the lives of 
men who have accumulated fortunes. We want books that distinctly help 
us in our work in English. 

Of books of literary merit, certain classes have been excluded. We have 
excluded books that deal too sensually, too brutally, or in too mature or 
too frank a way with problems of sex and of mature life. Unfortunately, few 
teachers agree just where to draw the line. Much, of course, depends upon the 
tone and spirit of the book. In Somehow Good and in John Ferguson, books 
remarkably pure and wholesome in spirit, the actual happenings, baldly 
stated, are more objectionable than those in some books the spirit of which 
is positively harmful. We have tried to judge, not by the mere facts presented, 


but by the author’s attitude and by the reaction upon the young reader. 
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On the other hand, we have shut out books of shallow optimism, such as 
Pollyanna and the works of Harold Bell Wright. We must have books that 
are true to life, with its tragedies and its disappointments. We can well 
dispense with books merely sensational, as well as with all the thin romances 
of mediocre merit that the student will have no trouble in learning about for 
himself. Our object is not to point out what cannot be missed, but to call the 
student’s attention to valuable books hidden in the shelves of libraries 

Some object to stories of bloodshed. To the young reader, the blood 
poured out so freely in piratical romances is not much thicker than water. 
Like a cold bath, an enjoyable shudder leads to a robust reaction. Chesterton 
has some interesting essays upon this topic. In general, we must allow really 
meritorious books, like really interesting and remarkable people, some faults. 

We have added interesting books of travel, biography, adventure, essays 
really good non-fiction—to prove that novels are not the only literature one 
can read with pleasure. In selecting essays, we have tried to avoid “ precious- 
ness,” allusive essays that dwell cloyingly upon honeyed literary properties 
We need a large number of essays for the unliterary, presenting real thoughts 
simply and appealingly. 

The list, like the earlier one, is not divided by years. Unlike the earlier 
version, however, it is divided into two general groups: books for the first 
year (and junior high school) and books for the upper three years. This seems 


more practical and gives each book a wider usefulness. The objection that a 


pupil may read the same book in two years may be remedied by the use of some 
simple card record or other method of bookkeeping. There is an indication 
of the years in which each book may be read most profitably. 

The books in each group are no longer arranged alphabetically. It seemed 
more helpful to arrange them in groups, each grouping preceded by a descriptive 
title, much as in the valuable list drawn up by Mr. Herzberg, of Newark. This 
will make it easier for a pupil to find the sort of book he is looking for. At 
the same time, the groups are small and groups of different types are placed 
side by side, in the hope that the young reader may be led to attempt some work 
that accidentally catches his eye. 

There has been no attempt at “weighting,” or evaluation. Desirable as 
this may seem, it has usually proved impracticable to work out, leading to 
impossible complexities. So far as practicable, however, the units named 
are fairly equivalent. Short stories are usually named by collections or by 
whole volumes. Poems are given similarly. 

We have tried to make this a list that will save the expense of getting out 
lists for each school. As this stands, it should serve the purposes of most high 
schools. Of course, it must be supplemented by local books, books of local 
history, local description, local stories. 

We hope that in a few years a supplementary bulletin may be issued, based 
upon the new books—and some of them may be books to rejoice over—that 
shall have been issued in the interval. In ten years, or fifteen, it may be 
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necessary again to revise the list as a whole. It is hoped that all who use the 
list will watch for books that should be added and note changes that should 
be made. If their suggestions are ready and waiting, the task of the next 
revision committee will be lightened. 

It is most desirable for all who use the list and find it valuable to see that 
other teachers of English are informed regarding it. We want every teacher 
of English to know just what it is and just where and how it can be obtained. 
We have done our best to make it what you want. 


COLLEGE 

At the morning meeting of the College Section the attendance was 
about one hundred. Professor Hardin Craig, University of lowa, the 
chairman, proposed Professor Allan H. Gilbert, Trinity College, Durham, 
North Carolina, as secretary; this was approved. 

The first paper was given by Professor Stuart Grayson Noble, 
Millsaps College, on ‘‘The Duplication of Elementary and Secondary 
Subject-Matter in College English.” ‘The main points of the paper 
were as follows: 

From examining college catalog statements of courses and of entrance 
requirements, arose a suspicion that the colleges duplicate work done by 
the high schools in the history of English or American literature, in composi- 
tion and rhetoric, and in literature, especially the works of Shakespeare, 
Browning and Tennyson. Accordingly, on November 1, 1922, a questionnaire 
was mailed to the heads of the English departments in ninety-six universities 
and colleges of the first rank throughout the country. Forty-seven schools, 
well distributed through all sections of the nation, replied. Eighteen of these 
are state universities. 

The questionnaire first presented a list of classics compiled from the govern- 
ment bulletin on Reorganization of English and Secondary Schools and the require- 
ments of the College Entrance Examination Board and asked the college men 
to check upon it all the books required for reading or study in their institutions. 
This same list was checked against the tables of contents of nine widely used 
sets of elementary school readers. The results of this checking and the answers 


of the heads of college departments are displayed in this table: 
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TABLE I 


SELECTIONS FROM LITERATURE FouNpD IN COLLEGE ENTRANCE RE 
STATE HicH ScHoot Courses oF Stupy, READERS, 
COLLEGE COURSES 


National | 
National | Commit- 
Conference |tee, Reorg 
on Uniform] anization 
Entrance | of Second 
ary English 


Element- 
ary School 
Readers‘ 


Selection 





Macbeth S* S 
Hamlet S S 
Julius Caesar R® S 
As You Like It R S 
Merchant of Venice R S 
Milton’s Minor Poems S S 
Idylls of the King ; R S 
Enoch Arden S I 
Ulysses S 3 
Princess R S 
Prisoner of Chillon S S I 
Childe Harold (IV) R S 
Ancient Mariner R S I 
She Stoops to Conquer 4 S 
Deserted Village 4 S I 
Cotter’s Saturday Night St S 
For A’ That St S 5 
Bannockburn S S 
Vision of Sir Launfal Rf S 2 
My Last Duchess R S 
Incident French Camp R S 2 
The Patriot R S 
Prospice S 
Pheidipides R S 
Home Thoughts from Sea R S 
Good News from Ghent : S 2 
Purloined Letter R R I 
Gold Bug R S I 
Fall of House of Usher R R 
Ivanhoe R § S 
Lady of the Lake R S 
Tale of Two Cities R R 
To a Skylark (Shelley S S 3 
The Cloud S S 2 
Samuel Johnson (Macaula S S 
Warren Hastings (Macaulay R R 
Clive (Macaulay R R 
Addison (Macaulay) R R 
Rip Van Winkle R R : 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow R R 3 
Alhambra R 
* Al viati S I r 
t Perhaps included in sele s from Burns read Carlyle’s Essay on Burr 
$ Perhaps included with selections from poems of Lowell 
§ Perhaps included in Scott’s novels to be read 
| In Palgrave’s Golden Treasur 
{ Numerals indicate the number of times a selecti Lppear 


mentary schoo] readers, or college course 
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In order to secure more exact knowledge concerning the overlapping of 
high-school and college English, the replies from twenty-two colleges located in 
fifteen representative states were checked against the state courses of study, 
and the following duplications revealed: 


Macbeth ' 11 Bannockburn.... 4 
Hamlet 11 Launfal... 8 
Julius Caesar . 10 My Last Duchess 5 
As You Like It 10 ©6Incident of a French Camp 6 
Merchant of Venice : 9 Patriot I 
Minor Poems II Clive (Macaulay) ro) 
Idylls of the King 8 Addison (Macaulay) ° 
Enoch Arden 4 Alhambra 4 
Ulysses . 2. Prospice 4 
Princess t Pheidippides 4 
To a Skylark 7 Home Thoughts from Sea...... 2 
The Cloud ... § News from Ghent 6 
Samuel Johnson (Macaulay). 4  Purloined Letter 5 
Warren Hastings (Macaulay) o 6 Gold Bug... 9 
Prisoner of Chillon 6 Fall of Usher 4 
Ancient Mariner 8 Ivanhoe.. 5 
She Stoops to Conquer . § Lady of the Lake.. 7 
Deserted Village.... weceseeee 4 Tale of Two Cities. eee 6 
Cotter’s Saturday Night... ; ee 8 ee 
For A’ That pat .. 7 Legend of Sleepy Hollow........ II 


No authoritative lists of high-school rhetoric texts could be secured in 
time for comparison with the college reports. The same books are, in many 
cases, used in both secondary schools and colleges, but no instance was found 
in which both schools were in the same state. The case with regard to the 
history of literature is quite similar, but one publisher circulates an adoption list 
for a history of literature containing more than a thousand high schools and 
nineteen universities and colleges of recognized standing. 

This duplication is a waste of time and effort, deadening to literary interest. 
It should therefore be eliminated, and the only effective way to do this is for 
high schools and colleges to agree upon mutually exclusive lists. If some 
duplication of subject-matter is unavoidable, why not formulate college methods 
of teaching so that the college study may be appreciably maturer and thus worth 
while ? 


The discussion ensuing centered about two questions: (1) Does the 
high-school reading of a great classic spoil it for use in the college, where 
the study can go deeper? (2) Are some of the selections now used in 
high schools too difficult for the pupils ? 
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Professor John I. McCain, Erskine College, Due West, South Caro- 
lina, read the second paper, called on the program “Legitimate Demands 
on the High Schools,” but named by him “How Shall We Meet the 
Wide-Spread Dissatisfaction with the Results of Freshman English ?”’ 
In substance, he said: 


The results in English are not poorer than those in other subjects, but they 
are more criticized because English is constantly subject to the test of public 
use. The unstudious attitude of the typical student accounts for most of the 
difficulties. Moreover, the high school should be concerned, not to prepare 
students for college, not to drag them so many “units,” but to give them a 
command of the language as an instrument of both thinking and expression, 
and some knowledge of literature as an agent of culture. Even the Reorganiza- 
tion of English in Secondary Schools does not emphasize language as the instru- 
ment—or at least the correlative—of thinking as much as needs be done. No 
one should be graduated from high school or received into college who has not 
attained this mastery of English as a tool and a reasonable acquaintance with 
literature. 

In college Freshman English there should be no more ordinary theme 
writing, and composition should be given only to those who wish still further 
proficiency in writing. Many would elect such work if the high school showed 
them the value of expression. Formal English—both writing and reading— 
should be distinguished from literature. Even after a good high-school course 
which has cared for the mechanics and something more, there may be outlining 
of essays and speeches as well as monthly compositions to develop the “exact 


”? 


This work will emphasize exposition and take its subjects from the 


experiences and activities of the student. There should, moreover, be more 


man 


than the customary emphasis upon oral English. Good English, exact, even 
more than conventionally errorless, should be required in all classrooms, to 
develop accurate thinking. Extemporaneous speaking from prepared outlines 
should be required—to develop readiness. Certainly there should be a Fresh- 
man literature course, entirely distinct from the composition. 


In discussing Professor McCain’s paper, James McBride Dabbs, of 
the University of South Carolina, analyzed the high school’s task of 
preparing students for full living and showed how these institutions are 
sometimes warped from their chief purpose by well-meaning demands 
for undue emphasis upon vocational education or by college-entrance 
requirements. Pressure from these fractions of life should be removed 
and high schools left to attack, unhampered, their tremendous task of 
teaching pupils to read with understanding (not, in most cases, with much 
aesthetic appreciation) and to use language effectively and correctly for 
the work-a-day purposes (artistic writing being beyond the capacity of 
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most high-school pupils). While formal correctness is only a means of 
good expression, it is a means, and no substitute for it is known. 
Professor C. A. Hibbard, University of North Carolina, because the 
hour was so late, hurried through his interesting “Plea for the Five Per 
Cent” in ten minutes. A summary of the paper he had written follows. 


In every college or university there is a small group of men and women who 
want to dream, to think, and write these fancies and thoughts. These few no 
longer need drill in mechanics and organization of material. They have some- 
thing to say and want to say it through creative, artistic composition. Some 
of them are the self-styled “Literati,” who imagine themselves Bohemian, 
eccentric, and sometimes conceited; but they desire to write. The remainder 
of the five per cent are those really possessed of a divine spark—frequently 
without realizing it or attempting to cultivate their powers. 

In all the changing ideals of teaching English, in all the shifting of objec- 
tives, at no time does the emphasis seem to have been placed on the need for 
conscious, creative artistry. With the majority of students we must aim at a 
lower mark, but for the five per cent we should make provision. (1) In teach- 
ing literature, more attention should be given to the standards of literary art. 
The fellowships for Percy Mackaye at Miami and Robert Frost at Michigan 
are encouraging recognitions of the five per cent. (2) Let every teacher of 
English composition be required to sell, each year, one piece of his own writing. 
Students will have a different regard for the theory of such instructors. 
(3) If possible, restore, for this group at least, the old classical course of 
the college of liberal arts. (4) Develop courses in advanced composition 
not limited to any one type. Its purpose should be creative writing, and 
to this end it would (and could) cultivate the imagination, which is the largest 
element of expression. This class should be limited to Juniors and Seniors. 

Though this provision of opportunity for the five per cent would not 
necessarily result in a sudden development of a flock of geniuses, it would meet 
a real need of the present. 

In discussion, Professor Alonzo C. Hall, North Carolina College for 
Women, spoke in outline as follows: 

Whatever the percentage of the gifted, the English department should not 
neglect them. In considering the possible increase of real literary production 
by this means, we may wonder what present American writers think of the 
training they received. (1) The whole problem of teaching the artistry of 
literature lies in the teacher’s equipment. The emphasis upon imagination 
both in the study of literature and in composition is especially pertinent. (2) 
It is impossible to require all teachers of composition, especially for Freshmen, 
to sell some literary product every year. It is doubtful whether artists could 
instruct more effectively than the present teachers. (3) Perhaps we might 
replace much of the heterogeneous reading of the Freshman year with the old 
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classics in translation. (4) Are not such courses in advanced composition 


already provided in many institutions? They should be. 


At the evening session, the paper by Professor James F. Royster, 
University of North Carolina, on “The Improvement of English Teach- 
ing,” was read by Professor W. F. Bryan, of Northwestern University. 
It will be published later in the English Journal. 

Professor Bryan, discussing Professor Royster’s paper, spoke some- 
what as follows: 

Knowledge of the real character of the English language is important, as 
Professor Royster says. There is great practical value in such knowledge as 
concerns the teaching of usage and grammar in the widest sense—matters of 
correctness. The mere following of rules has a deadly effect upon a class 
It makes the work stupid and uninteresting. Moreover, it stunts intelligent 
curiosity, the arousing and intelligent satisfying of which should be the chief 
purpose of college education. On the other hand, the idea that matters of 
grammar and usage are merely matters of fashion has a stimulating effect upon 
students. 

However, this matter of grammar and usage is only one side of our work. 
What of training in the effective use of material—the analysis for weakness in 
content and (more important) suggestions for improvement? As I see it 
this can be done, but only by continued practice with actual student papers, 
under the direction of a teacher of English—not of a teacher of method or of a 
teacher of teachers. 

Professor Snow, University of Chattanooga, presented the question: 
Shall we not have next year a longer period for the discussion of training 
in language ? 

Professor J. R. Rutland, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, read his 
paper on ‘‘Tendencies in Freshman English.’’ It appears elsewhere in 
this issue of the Journal. 

Professor Hardin Craig, the chairman, spoke on 
and Feasibility of a Survey of the Teaching of English in America.”’ An 
abstract follows: 

The National Council of Teachers of English is not exercising its full and 


es 


The I desirability 


proper function in the English teaching world; specifically in the college world, 
the world of the elementary school, and the world of the preparatory school. 
We need to make a new start for the sake of gaining a new and wider hearing 
among all classes of English teachers. We need to have our own ideas of our 
function as teachers of English greatly amplified. We need also to secure more 
unity of purpose. There are, in the second place, certain valuable ideas now 
current which deserve dissemination: for example, the idea of minimum essen- 
tials and the idea of the richer freshman year. 
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A result of this greater unity and wider intelligence might be the gaining 
of new ideas of which, frankly, I think this body is in need. It has seemed to 
me that the English world has never had a proper understanding of so simple 
a matter as the refraining from disciplinary exercise in connection with the 
reading of literature, that we have no proper understanding of the position and 
function of the creative literary student and of the teacher who is able to inspire 
creative activity, and that we have failed to teach such obvious things as lan- 
guage and phonetics. 

I recommend that a commission be formed to lay out analytically the 
field of English teaching in America to ascertain the objects to be sought, the 
corpus to be studied, and the method to be pursued. Such a commission should, 
in my judgment, be drawn from colleges and universities, public high schools, 
elementary schools, normal schools and colleges, preparatory schools, technical 
and commercial schools, extension divisions, continuation schools, bodies of 
principals and superintendents, laymen, literary men, and outside members 
of the academic body. 


Professor Bryan, Northwestern University, and Professor C. C. 
Fries, University of Michigan, spoke in support of the proposed survey. 

Professor Bryan moved that the chairman, Professor Craig, be 
retained. Professor Melton seconded and put the motion, which was 
unanimously carried. 

The morning session of the Elementary and Junior High School Sec- 
tion was presided over by Mrs. Anderson, of Chattanooga. The attend- 
ance was not large, and two of the speakers, Miss Byrne, of St. Louis, 
and James M. Grainger, of Farmville, Virginia, were kept away by serious 
illness in their families. Those present, however, were well repaid by 
the excellent discussion of “Composition as Communication” at the 
hands of Charles S. Pendleton, Peabody College for Teachers. He 
said in substance: 


Composition as the art of putting ideas skilfully into intelligible words is 
the most important subject in the curriculum. Composition as usually taught 
is negligible, despicable; absolute accuracy as to conventional details attacked 
en masse and without regard to degree of difficulty or advancement of pupil is 
its goal. 

Another type of accuracy, the accurate use of language to express ideas 
and emotions is what is wanted. Language is a transportation line for the 
conveyance of ideas. The writer or speaker is the sending station; the char- 
acter of the goods, the destination, determine the procedure, and the efficiency 
of the carrier is judged by the condition in which the wares arrive. 

All teachers desire the same thing. Some would go about it by hammering 


on details of correct speech. Others would get it by putting the pupil into a 
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real social situation, and as he responds to it, acquaint him with and habituate 


him in correct language. This latter procedure has the support of modern 
educational thought. ‘ 
There are three phases of the pedagogy of composition as communication: | 
theme subjects and their assignment; an audience; the correction of errors. p 
Do not assign theme subjects; stimulate by abundant provision of interesting 
material for thought, and pupils will find them for themselves. Let the length ( 
and the number of themes depend on what the pupil has to say. Encourage 1 
free discussion of material, and themes will start themselves. The class group 
is an ideal audience if the right atmosphere is about it. Not all that is written 
should be read; the pupil should select his best and hand the others in for the 
theme file. The best writings of all may be filed separately as an honor group : 
and published more widely than the class. For theme-reading on the part of I 
the teacher, substitute oral comment, occasional personal interview, a steady as 
social pressure toward careful, conservative, accurate, yet vivid and vigorous } d 
use of our vernacular. | t 
t 
James F. Hosic also appeared and was drafted to speak. He spoke " 
of developing new techniques to replace the old “recitation.”” He : n 
touched upon the teacher’s use of tests, and a brief general discussion b 
of tests and testing followed. ir 
The evening session of the Elementary and Junior High School it 
Section was presided over by T. W. Gosling, superintendent of schools, a 
Madison, Wisconsin. He introduced as the first speaker Frances Jenkins, tl 
of the School of Education, University of Cincinnati. A summary of ? 
her excellent paper, ‘ Directing Thought Processes in Silent Reading,”’ \ 
follows. z 
tl 


First of all, there must be recognitions of the types of thinking needed in 
modern life. Various types may be used by pupils as they read, but there is a 
tendency to settle down in the lower levels of thinking. There must be associa- 
tions, fused in the stream of thought. Meager associations, meager thought 
Analysis and comparison are possible in some measure to all, but the slower 
ones can accomplish much less. The slow children are capable of reflective 
judgment and reasoning, but only within the narrow limits of their personal 
experience 

Problems may be set up by the class before reading begins. Strong pupils 
may set up additional ones as they read. Word study may be carried too far. 
Teaching children to give words their proper “potency’’—to use Thorndike’s 
term—is quite as important. Because the mind naturally works in a positive, 
forward-reaching manner, negative words and conditional conjunctions are 
likely to be underpotent For example pupils told ‘“‘Take any word except 


those you have had,” took only those they had had, overlooking except. 
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Intense interest carries pupils through language difficulties, even of vocabu- 
lary. “‘A third-grade pupil, repeating because of poor reading, brought to 
class a little electrical device which he had made. When asked where he 
learned how, he answered, “Oh, I read about it in the Scientific American.” 


After Miss Jenkins had given illuminating answers to a number of 
questions asked by her audience, the chairman called upon Eliza Hoskins, 
West Side Junior High School, Little Rock, Arkansas, to read the final 
paper, “‘ Expression in the Teaching of Literature.”” An abstract follows. 


The purpose of teaching literature is to enable pupils to relive, realize 
imagine vividly the experiences set down in poems, stories, and dramas. 
Expression by the reader is an excellent tonic to the imagination. This 
expression may take several forms: (1) Free dramatization, planned and 
directed by the children, is foremost in helpfulness. It should be used more in 
the upper grades than it has been, being especially valuable as an outlet for 
the highly emotional adolescent. Even timid children, and the disinterested, 
may be aroused by opportunity to participate in dramatization. Greek myths 
may be enlivened by holding a council of the gods; ballads may be sung first 
by the entire class, then by a small group, and finally by individuals, even shy 
individuals; a ghostly review in which the audience must guess the characters 
impersonated may be staged. (2) A pupil may assume a character in a story, 
and retell the action from his point of view, or deliver in a soliloquy the 
thoughts he judges that character has. (3) Contests in word-painting of 
scenes described or suggested in literature prove interesting and valuable. 
(4) Oral reading is still as useful in the study of literature as it was before the 
silent reading movement arose. (5) Representation by drawing or construc- 
tion usually appeals even to the older children. 


A brief discussion ensued. This small group then adjourned to join 
the High School Section in time for Mr. Bates’s paper. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


WINTER BETTER SPEECH WEEK 

The’second Better Speech Week for this school year is the third 
week in February, the nineteenth to the twenty-fourth. Observance can 
well be built about the patriotic sentiment of Washington’s birthday. 
It is hoped that high-school teachers will encourage the observance of 
Better Speech Week among the teachers in charge of instruction in the 
elementary grades. 

Miss Claudia Crumpton has arranged to secure posters of a special 
type for any school wishing a good poster display. Her address is 1410 
Glynn Court, Detroit. 

Teachers will do well to read, if they have not already read, Brander 
Matthews’ two volumes, Essays on English (Scribners). And teachers 
who desire to give straight drill in speech sounds should look up Birming- 
ham and Krapp’s First Lessons in Speech Improvement (Scribners). 

The correction of speech disorders should also become a part of any 
constructive and permanent program of speech instruction. A number of 
cities are employing specialists who work at regular periods with the speech 
defectives in the schools. No boy or girl should be denied help in the elim- 
ination of bad habits in speech if possible to supply such help. Speech 
defects are organic and functional. Where the defect is organic, that 
is, due to misformed mouth, teeth, palate, or nostril, the child should be 
encouraged to consult a competent physician about treatment. Stutter- 
ing or stammering, also, cannot be cured by “exercises”? and “drills” 
alone. But the lesser defects, due to early misinstruction, to ignorance, 
and to negligence, can be improved by the painstaking teacher. 

The teacher should be familiar with the material on Better Speech 
Week listed in the English Journal for October, 1922. One of the best 
forms of observance, adopted by one school last November, was a week 
of personal conferences with students on the subject of their speech. 
The “personal talks,” although necessarily brief, stimulated in the 
students a favorable response and the will to improve. Contests in 
oral reading and in debating offer splendid forms of motivation for speech 
improvement. 

GLENN N. MERry, Chairman 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
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MEETING OF WEST TENNESSEE ENGLISH SECTION 

The English Section of the West Tennessee Education Association 
met in Central High School, Memphis, on Saturday, November 4. Mr. 
John George, principal of Bartlett High School, presided. 

At the business session Miss Elizabeth Haszinger was elected chair- 
man, and Miss Katherine Farrow, of Whitehaven, Tennessee, secretary 
and treasurer for 1923. Miss Haszinger was also named as the West 
Tennessee director of the National Council of Teachers of English. 

The remainder of the session was given over to the following program: 
(x) “Europe in 1922: Reminiscences,” Professor W. E. Vaughan, 
department of English, West Tennessee Normal School; (2) “Literary 
England,’’ Miss Vermonta Wilson, Central High School, Memphis. 

VERMONTA WILSON, Secretary 


NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION 

The regular fall meeting of the New Jersey Association of Teachers 
of English was held at Rutgers College, New Brunswick, on Saturday, 
October 28, as part of the New Jersey State High-School Conference. 
Miss Margaret Coult of Barringer High School, Newark, president of 
the Association, presided at both sessions. 

At the morning session, Mrs. Grace Hazard Conkling, of Smith 
College, was the first speaker. Her topic was “The Poetry of Today.” 
“There is music going on,” she said, “‘and it is our duty to listen to it.” 
A regard for the new should not imply a disregard of the old. Poetry 
is an expanding and developing art. As such, it has need of all the range, 
all the beauty and variety that the experimenters of today may be 
able to contribute to it. The remarkable poetic revival of the twentieth 
century was illustrated by readings from the outstanding poets of today 
in both England and America—from John Masefield, Walter De la 
Mare, James Elroy Flecker, John Drinkwater, Robert Frost, Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, Amy Lowell, Edna St. Vincent Millay, and Carl 
Sandburg. At the special request of the Association, she read also from 
her own poems and those of her ten-year old daughter, Hilda, including 
“Shoes of the Wind,” the child’s most recent production. 

The second speaker of the morning, Dr. Edwin Greenlaw, of the 
University of North Carolina, spoke on “A New Attitude toward the 
Study of Literature in the High School.” In spite of the present-day 
interest in contemporary literature and the vitality and concreteness 
characteristic of classroom presentation, teachers of English still need to 
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stop for analysis of our contemporary civilization with a view to finding 
-and the manifestation of 





its special philosophy—its invisible principle 
it in literature. This, when found, should be the keynote of education. 
From the ideas of immortality, of nature, and of human brotherhood 
which run through literature, may be resolved and organized a body of 
life and thought, of truth and of religion. 

The afternoon session took the form of a round-table discussion 
conducted by Mr. Junius Stevens, of the Barringer High School. Two 
topics were selected for consideration: (1) ‘The English Classic and the 
Modern Book. What May Each Do for the Student? What Is Their 
True Relation in the English Course?” (2) “Hobbies. Yours and 
Mine. Have They Proved Reliable Steeds ?” 





A NATIONAL DRAMA CELEBRATION 


National Drama Week, from January 21 to 26, 1923, inclusive, is 
more than just another “Week.” It is an effort to turn the attention 
of the public, and especially the younger public, toward better drama. 
Surely there is no more effective place to do this than in the schools. 
The salvation of good drama in this country lies in the education of the 
young. 

The various branches of dramatic work will be stressed on different 
days. The program is as follows: 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 21, RELIGIOUS DRAMA Day 
GO-TO-THE-THEATER WEEK 

Monday, January 22, Professional Theater Day 

Tuesday, January 23, Drama Books, Magazine and Library Day 

Wednesday, January 24, Club and Organization Day 

Thursday, January 25, Community and Little Theaters, Rural Drama 

Friday, January 26, School and College Day 


On Friday, January 26, designated as school and college day, the 
schools are asked to turn their attention to sane dramatic activities. 
They are urged to celebrate by giving plays and pageants, by choosing 
subjects related to drama for oral and written themes, by asking clergy- 
men, club women, actors, critics, and theater managers to address the 
students, by promoting the organization of permanent dramatic clubs 
or Junior Drama Leagues, by the establishment of children’s educational 
theaters and, above all, by vitalizing the work in the school room by 
dramatization. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


PERIODICALS 
THE VALIDITY OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS 

In the six issues of the New Republic from October 25 to November 
29 inclusive, Mr. Walter Lippmann makes an exhaustive inquiry into 
the claims of the so-called intelligence test. The remark of a recent 
writer that “the average mental age of Americans is about fourteen 
years’’ is pointed to as a type of nonsensical conclusion invited by current 
propaganda in behalf of the tests. Until “intelligence” has been 
defined, it is impossible to say whether or not it has been or can be 
measured. The tests are uSeful instruments for classifying groups of 
people according to their success in solving certain problems which may 
or may not be tests of intelligence. In neither case, does ability to solve 
them prove ability to solve the problems of real life. Applied to the 
school, the tests may turn out to be an improvement, for purposes 
of grading, over the present notoriously inadequate methods. But 
granting that they furnish an impartial method of grouping, their relia- 
bility in regard to individual quality is totally unproved. Confusion 
here brings the terrible danger that children temporarily retarded or 
incapacitated for making a high score should be branded as “‘inferior.”’ 
The position of the intelligence testers depends upon the unproved 
doctrine that intelligence is hereditary and unchangeable. Assuming 
this, they go on to the proposition that the tests measure this hereditary 
intelligence. This is wholly untenable. For one thing, they are not 
given before the child has lived in the world for several years. What is 
tested is ‘‘an unanalyzed mixture of native capacity, acquired habits, 
and stored-up knowledge, the complex result of a long and unknown 
history.”” The fact that the 1Q of the individual tends to remain about 
the same as years progress, indicates merely that the statistical position 
of the individual in large groups is approximately constant. The 
outcome of this theory would be a society in which the place of each 
individual could be precisely determined and maintained. This undemo- 
cratic and vicious point of view once discarded, the real value of scientific 
testing will appear, and specific tests valuable for specific purposes will 
be worked out. 

THEIR DANGER AND THEIR GOAL 

Mr. Dewey’s article on ‘Mediocrity and Individuality,” in the 
issue of December 6 of the same journal, reinforces and pushes further 
the position taken by Mr. Lippmann. Our society has reached the 
point of reverence for mediocrity. Our scholars and educators, in 
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subscribing to the use of mental tests as the basis of intellectual and 
therefore of educational classification, betray their fixed habits of ignor- 
ing the individual and thinking in terms of fixed classes, intellectual and 
social. The danger to democracy lies in this disposition, set by education 
and surroundings, of men in high positions, not in the hypothetical 
revelations of the tests in regard to the innate mentality of the mass. 
The interest shown by some testers in pupils of ‘ 
amounts practically to interest in establishing a “‘superior’’ class. What 


‘superior’ ability 


our society needs, on the contrary, is a change from a receptive to a 
creative education, an education that will develop the specific potentiali- 
ties of each individual. Such an education must proceed by the giving 
and getting of experience. ‘This implies studying and treating individuals 
in their distinctive qualities. Scientific testing will further this educa- 
tional movement, though in a direction opposite to that contemplated 
by the arguments commonly advanced in its justification. By much 
trying out of specific tests on large groups of people, specific tests useful 
in the analysis of individual idiosyncrasies may be worked out, and in 
this way direction given to education. Until this has been done and 
the hitherto unguessed-at potentialities of individuals have been 
developed through appropriate opportunity and experience, it is idle to 
seek the limits to intelligence set by innate qualities. 


WHAT IS FREE VERSE ? 

An article by Robert Bridges, poet laureate of England, appears in 
the North American Review for November as “A Paper on Free Verse.” 
Casting aside the term poetry, the writer discusses the distinctive forms 
of verse and prose, stressing throughout his indebtedness to French 
critics from whom, in his judgment, have come whatever definite and 
logical notions on the subject are now current. Free verse is not poetry 
in prose, not the hybrid “verses” found in the Old Testament, not a 
metrical form corrupted by irregularities so as not to scan, not irregular 
accentual verse. The term cadence, or cadenced prose, proposed by a 
French critic for the new form is undefined but carries the following 
implications: the units of movement are common speech rhythms, or 
“‘rhythmic sense-units’’; and a line is a grammatical unit, or unity, made 
of these units and complete in itself, free in regard to length if not too 
long, independent of syllable-counting, and rejecting all such artifices of 
metrical verse as the caesura and the hiatus. ‘These laws do differentiate 
free verse from prose, Mr. Bridges asserts, as may be proved by writing 
any passage of fine prose in the short sections of free verse and noticing 
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the devastating effect. He contends, however, that substitution of free 
verse for the metrical systems will bring with it loss of carrying power, 
self-consciousness, sameness of line structure, and sacrifice of the delica- 
cies of subsidiary accent. He counsels a guarded hospitality to the 


newcomer. 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


Superintendent Carleton W. Washburne answers, in the October 
issue of the Detroit Journal of Education, some questions concerning 
individual instruction in the schools of Winnetka, Lllinois. These 


questions are: 


1. Why have individual instruction ? 


wn & W Ww 


oo Ons aD 


What is the general plan ? 

What is an individualized school like ? 

What subjects should be individualized ? 

Where is individual instruction carried out ? 

. What are the criticisms of individual instruction ? 

What are the effects ? 

How can people secure Winnetka Individual Instruction material ? 
May one visit Winnetka Schools ? 

. Where can one learn more about individual instruction ? 


The need of individual instruction lies in the variation in children’s 
ability to achieve essential knowledges and skills and the consequent 
waste and inefficiency in the class system. The general plan has three 
parts: the reconstruction of the curriculum in terms of definite and 
specific objectives; the construction of diagnostic tests to cover each 
specific objective; the preparation of practice material leading up to 
these tests, including provision of simple ways by which children and 


teachers may keep track of progress; opportunities for socialized activi- 


ties and time for self-expression. Each child works for himself, moving 


on to the next objective as soon as he has reached the preceding one. 


He does not necessarily change rooms. A typical daily program gives 
about three hours to individual work, and two hours to socialized and 
self-expressive activities. The latter is never marked or made the basis 


of promotion. 


All the common essentials are individualized, this term 


covering the knowledges and skills used by most people in leisure and 


in work—writing, spelling, punctuation, figuring, reading, etc. Work 
of this sort is being carried on in a more or less fragmentary way in a 


number of individual schools. Four unfavorable criticisms are common: 


(1) that it overemphasizes the individual and the mechanics of education 


—not necessarily true; (2) that it means more work for the teacher 
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in some ways, not in others; (3) that it requires small classes—not 
necessarily true; (4) that it is expensive—not true. All experiments, 
to date, confirm the findings that slowest, most rapid, and medium 
children save time—the fastest three or four years, the medium one or 
two—and at the same time work more efficiently. Samples of materials 
may sometimes be had from the superintendent’s office at Winnetka, 
and visitors are welcome. A list of magazine articles is appended. 


APPRECIATION OF POETRY TEST 

A variant of Professor Allan Abbott’s plan for testing appreciation of 
poetry is described by Clara A. Beverley, also in the Detroit Journal of 
Education for October. ‘Two tests of five short selections each were 
given with instructions to the pupils, in each case, to arrange the selec- 
tions in the order of their choice for recommendation f¢o a friend who is 
discouraged and unhappy, and subsequently to write the reason why the 
poem marked 1 would be better for your friend than the poem marked 
2. The item of novelty is obviously carried by the underscored passages. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

The New York City Association of Teachers of English has compiled 
the returns of a questionnaire concerning the conditions of English 
teaching sent to high schools in cities of more than 100,000 population. 
The tabulations and comments should be valuable in combating the 
overloading of classes consequent to the recent phenomenal increase in 
high-school enrolment.—The Society for Pure English publishes as 
Tract No. 3 “A Few Practical Suggestions,”’ by Logan Pearshall Smith 
(so cents). Oxford University Press, 29 West Thirty-second Street, 
New York City.—The Report of the Legislative Commission of the National 
Education Association may be obtained from Secretary Crabtree, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. Anyone who does not 
thoroughly understand the issue concerning Towner-Sterling bill will 
do well to secure this report.—Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 2, 1921, 
is an account of “English Grammar in American Schools before 1850,” 
by Professor Rollo L. Lyman, of the University of Chicago. To 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. (20 cents). 
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N December |, 1922, Professor Kilpatrick of 


Teachers College, Columbia University, com- 
mented upon Hatfield and McGregor’s English in 
Service, our English composition textbook for grades 


VII-IX, as follows: 


Please accept my thanks for the copy of 
English in Service by Hatfield and McGregor. 
I have been much pleased with the plan of 
this book and the theory on which it is built. 
It is indeed refreshing to see this book 
as the latest step in an unmistakable trend 
from abstract grammar through formal com- 
position, dictated language lessons, projects 
to be assigned (contradiction of terms), to 
this book which understands that the duty 
of the teacher is to utilize child purposes 
and that the learning of composition is thus 
inherently incidental to having something to 
say. I congratulate the authors on the 
success with which they have worked out 
the idea and the publishers on finding such 
authors. 


English in Service is now ready in the separate 
volumes, one book for each of the three grades, 


VII-[X. Prices: Complete, $1.60; Books One, 
Two, and Three, separately, each, 80 cents. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
GARDEN CITY - - - NEW YORK 

















































BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 
Oliver Cromwell. A Play. By JoHN DRINKWATER. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1921. Pp. 96. $1.50. 

A very good picture of Cromwell just before the revolution and during the pro- 
tectorate. One wonders whether Cromwell’s far-seeing remarks upon the events of 
his day are authentic. Since the hero is a less picturesque personality than the Great 
Emancipator, this play is less colorful than the author’s Lincoln. It ends almost flatly 
with the Protector praying by his sleeping grandmother’s bed. Good but not great. 


A Treasury of Plays for Children. Edited by Montrose J. Moses. With 
illustrations by Tony Sarc. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., ro2r. 

The editor has disavowed any pedagogical intent in the selection of the plays, 
insisting that dramatic art is the essential thing. With the possible exception of the 
dramatization of Master Skylark he seems to have been steadfast to his principles. 
The collection is large, varied, interesting, actable. 


Essays and Studies. Prose Selections for College Reading. Chosen and 

arranged by FREDERICK M. SmitH. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1922. 

Pp. 351. $1.40. 

A sheaf of famous essays, mostly by English and American writers of the nine- 
teenth century, classified for the benefit of college Freshmen under the captions “Books 
and Study,” ‘‘The Conduct of Life,’ ‘The Outdoors,” “Cities and Men.” “A Little 
Group of Interesting People.” A capital chapter of “explanation” by the editor. 
Famous Stories by Famous Authors. For Junior High School Reading. 

Selected and edited by NorMA HELEN DeMING and KATHERINE ISABEL 

Bemis. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press, 1922. Pp. 280. 

Twenty-four selections from recognized best authors, twenty of which are chapters 
or parts of chapters of longer works. The intention, according to the author’s preface, 
is by a delightful foretaste to lure the reader to consume the book. Biographical 
and interpretative notes, including suggestions for composition, and a glossary. 
Informal Oral Composition. By GEORGE PICKETT WILSON. Boston: The 

Palmer Co., 1922. Pp. 188. $1.20. 

Noteworthy by reason of its differentiation of the informal speech from conversa- 
tion, from written presentation, and from the formal address. 

Expression in Speech and Writing. By E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. New 

York: Oxford University Press, 1922. Pp. 120. 

An English work. A series of short essays on oral composition, written composi- 
tion, verse-making, original music, the rendering of poetry, with an appendix on the 


r chil 


expression of arithmetical reasoning. Suggestive to teachers of younger children. 
Textbook Selection. By R. H. FRANZEN and F. B. Knicut. With an Intro- 
duction by Ernest Horn. Baltimore: Warwick and York, 1922. Pp. 94. 
A careful, concise report of two investigations to determine the reactions of pupils 
to textbook materials. Of the five criteria commonly used in the selection of text- 
books, the factor of interest was selected as the test of English literature books in the 
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high school. In the elementary school geography texts were the material selected and 

the factor of comprehension the criterion. A conservative evaluation of results closes 

each study. 

1600 Drill Exercises in Corrective English. By O. M. HANNA and JosepH S. 
Taytor. New York: Noble and Noble, 1922. Pp. 72. $0.30. 


The Old Post and Other Nature Stories. By Cart Ewatp. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Pp. 125. $0.70. 

Four or five delightful stories by this well-known Danish writer appear for the first 
time in English. An asset for children of the middle grades. The translation, by 
G. C. Moore Smith, is obviously a work of art. 

Self-Help English Lessons, Book III. By Jutta HELEN WOHLFARTH and 
Joun J. Manoney. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 
1922. Pp. 392. 

A book of language projects for the seventh and eighth grades. A companion to 
the series is Self-Help Methods of Teaching English. 

An Elementary Welsh Grammar. By JoHN Morris-Jones. Part I: Phonology 
and Accidence. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1922. Pp. 197. 

Everyday Manners for American Boys and Girls. By the Faculty of the South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls. Illustrated by ErHer C. TAytor. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. 115. 

Another teacher presentation of social conventions for the benefit of the young 
folks. Cleverly illustrated. 








HELPS FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 





THE WORLD OF BOOKS, compiled by M. J. HerzBerc, Central High School, Newark, N.J. 
The third and up-to-date edition of this book-list for supplementary reading is now ready. 
The list is graded for students of high school age. Teachers recommending books for 
supplementary reading will find this guide of great assistance. The list contains over three 
thousand titles, carefully classified. Price 30 cents 
GRAMMAR FOR THINKERS, by TrvuE WortTHy WHITE. 
definitions and examples, written for the last year of grammar school and for review work 
in the high school. It presents Technical Grammar as a study in logic and will give the 
student drill in accurate thinking which will enable him to know what form of a word is 
correct, instead of guessing what “‘sounds right.” Price 30 cents 
THE DIACRITICAL MARKS, by N. E. Hamitton. 


supposes an understanding of the diacritical marks. This booklet presents an easy method 


of teaching this important subject and may be used in either elementary or high school. 


Price 20 cents 
THE READY-REFERENCE PARLIAMENTARIAN, by J. F. Roprnson, is just what its 
name implies—a quick, reliable, ready-reference, designed for use in the hurry and excitement 
of parliamentary work. It lies flat on the desk where you can find the rule you want ata 
glance without turning the pages of a book. Price 15 cents 





120 BOYLSTON STREET 








THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 









































A condensed grammar containing 


The proper use of the dictionary pre- 


BOSTON, MASS. 



































Good English Entertainments 


To assist Teachers in their efforts to improve the use of 
the English Language, we offer two entertainments. 
No. GE-1. GOOD ENGLISH PROGRAM. By 
Lucire B. Berry. Anup-to-date program, thoroughly 
entertaining. The first part is a snappy minstrel; the 
second part is a mock trial of Bad Speech. No elab- 
orate costumes. 1 hour. 25 cents. 

No. GE-2. THE DOWNFALL OF POOR 
SPEECH. By Kare Atice Waite. The Queen of the 
English Language wars upon the outlaw Poor Speech. 
Court scenes with appropriate costumes. 1 hour. 
25 cents. 

Our complete catalog, ‘The Teachers’ 
Year Book,”’ is free on request 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers 
208, 210, 212 Wright Ave. LEBANON, OHIO 





















“SEVENTEEN” 


Tarkington's most amusing comedy 


Is now available for production in 


Little Theatres, Schools, Colleges 


OTHER DISTINCTIVE PLAYS 


Write to 
PORTMANTEAU PLAY BUREAU 


304 Carnegie Hall New York City 















To teach the 
correct forms of 
speech, use the 
American Speech 
Games. 


a verb 


Children above the sixth 
grade, as well as adults, utilize 
their play instinct in gaining thus 
a better knowledge of the English 


language. 
After many trials in both school and 
home, these games are highly endorsed 


by educators. 


There are Verb, Noun, Pronoun, 
Adjective,and Preposition Games. Each, 
75 cents. The set by mail, $2.50. 
Money with order 





AMERICAN SPEECH GAME CO. 
Box 815, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 












































THE THORNDIKE-McCCALL 
READING SCALE 


A Scale for Testing and Teaching Silent Reading 


HIS Reading Scale was selected for use in the Kentucky State School Survey 


and the Baltimore Schoo! Survey. 


Standards are available from such school 


systems as New York City, St. Paul, Minn., Louisville, Ky., San Francisco, Cal., 
Paterson, N.J., Boyce, La., and from various cities of the states of Indiana and 


Wisconsin. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


1. The scale has ten equivalent and interchangeable forms. 

2. The scale is both a teaching and a festing instrument. 

3. For each form of the scale a set of simple directions has been pre- 
pared which any conscientious teacher can easily follow. 

4. This scale yields a scale score for each pupil and for each class. 


Nn 


. The method of constructing the scale combines the best features 


of educational-scale and intelligence-scale construction. 


Price: $2.00 per 100; $18.00 per 1000 
, 





Published by BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University - - 


New York City 























